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"Jazz is hereby designated as a rare and valuable national 
American treasure to which we should devote our attention, support 


and resources to make certain it is preserved, understood and 


promulgated.” 
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SUMMARY 


This study was conducted as directed by Public 
Law 101-499 to determine the "suitability and 
feasibility of preserving and interpreting the 
origins of jazz in New Orleans, including 
establishing, or adding to, a unit of the 
National Park System, or providing technical 
and financial assistance." 


The study was to include a determination as to 
which sites or structures in New Orleans 
associated with the origin and early history of 
jazz “exhibit the necessary historical and 
physical iniegrity to make them suitable and 
feasible for administration, protection, and 
preservation by the National Park System for 
the use and benefit of the public." 


A total of 48 existing commercial and social 
sites and structures were identified and 
preliminarily evaluated by the Nationa! Park 
Service, the Preservation of Jazz Advisory 
Commission, and the Smithsonian Institution. 
Fourteen commercial and social structures that 
appear to have the greatest associative 
importance are described. Further research on 
the significance and integrity of jazz-related 
historic sites and structures is needed, and a 
national historic landmark theme study is 
called for, along with the preparation of 
nomination forms. 


Also, the study was to include “an analysis of 
potential management alternatives that involve 
the participation of public and private entities 
in the preservation of jazz as an American art 
form, including interpretive performances." 


This document presents three alternative 
concepts to accomplish the intent of Public 
Law 101-49. 


* Alternative A would emphasize interpretive 
performances by expanding the interpretive 
program at Jean Lafitte National Historical 
Park and Preserve. 


* Alternative B would emphasize jazz history 
and the preservation of historic structures by 
establishing a New Orleans Jazz National 
Historic Site. 


* Alternative C would emphasize jazz 
education by creating the New Orleans Jazz 
Education Partnership, a federally appointed 
commission. 


The document also includes an environmental 
assessment. All alternatives would provide 
improved orientation and interpretive programs 
related to New Orleans jazz; however, alter- 
native B would have the most comprehensive 
opportunities for visitors. Alternative C would 
provide the most educational opportunities. 


Alternative B would provide the greatest 
potential for additional protection, 
rehabilitation, and interpretation of jazz-related 
structures. 


Economic benefits to the community from 
implementing any of the alternatives would be 
minimal (alternative A) to modest (alternatives 
B and C). All alternatives would provide 
support for the jazz parade tradition. The 
rehabilitation and restoration of historic 
structures under alternative B could spark 
economic revitalization of some neighbor- 
hoods. However, without close coordination 
with the city, local government, and the 
National Park Service, alternative B could also 
result in some disruption of community life 
and gentrification because of increased 
visitation and higher property values. 


Impacts on the natural environment would be 
minor under all three alternatives. 
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INTRODUCTION 


STUDY PURPOSE AND BACKGROUND 


Jazz is the United States’ most widely 
recognized indigenous music and art form. In 
recognizing this music as nationally and 
internationally important, Congress designated 
jazz as a rare and valuable national treasure in 
1987 (Concurrent Resolution 57). In the resolu- 
tion, jazz is described as an “outstanding 
artistic model of individual expression and 
democratic Cooperation within the creative 
process, thus fulfilling the highest ideals and 
aspirations of our republic.” 


The city of New Orleans is widely recognized 
as the birthplace of jazz. In and around that 
city, cultural and musical elements blended to 
form the unique American music that became 
known as New Orleans jazz. Although jazz has 
evoived over the years, its early expressive 
styles are still very much appreciated and 
performed. especially in New Orleans. Recent 
vears have seen an impressive number of 
important and influcntial musicians produced 
by New Orleaps vibrant musical environment. 


In 1990 Congress further recognized the 
cultural and historical significance of jazz and 
its New Orleans origins by passing Public Law 
101 499 (see appendix A). This legisiation 
direcis the secretary of the interior, in 
consultation with the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to conduct a study of 
the suitability and feasibility of interpreting and 
preserving the origins of jazz in New Orleans. 
The National Park Service, as an agent of the 
secretary of the interior, would conduct the 
study. The legislation identified the following 
tasks for the study: 


Identify and assess sites and structures in 
New Orleans associated with the origins and 
early history of jazz. 


In the event appropriate historic sites or 
structures cannot be identified. consider other 


sites for the commemoration of the origins 
and early history of jazz in New Orleans. 


Explore new programs for public outreach. 
jazz education, supporting “second line 
bands” and preserving the contributions of 
social and pleasure clubs, and supporting the 
efforts of established jazz archives in the 
city. 


Consider alternatives for providing technical 
assistance to others involved in the 
preservation and interpretation of jazz. 


Consider establishing a new national park 
system unit, or adding to Jean Lafitte 
National Historical Park and Preserve. to 
interpret and preserve the origins of jazz in 
New Orleans. 


Public Law 101 499 also established a 15- 
member Preservation of Jazz Advisory 
Commission to advise the secretary of the 
interior in preparing the study (see table | and 
appendix B). The commission was required to 
hold at least three public hearings in New 
Orleans (at least one hearing to be held in the 
Treme neighborhood) to consider the public's 
ideas about the most appropriate means to 
commemorate jazz in New Orleans. The 
National Park Service was directed to provide 
staff support and technical assistance to the 
commission. As called for in the legislation, 
the views of the advisory commission are 
included in this study. 


An interdisciplinary NPS team conducted the 
study presented in the following pages on 
behalf of the secretary of the interior and with 
the advice of the Preservation of Jazz Advisory 
Commission. The first part of this document 
summarizes the history of jazz in New Orleans. 
The document then looks at current efforts to 
preserve New Orleans jazz and presents the 
study team’s, advisory commission's, and the 
Smithsonian Institution's inventory and 
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One member to be appointed jointly bw the speaker of the United States House of | Honorable Lindy Boggs. Co-chair (retired 
_ Representatives and the President pro tempore of the United States Senate | Congresswoman) 
| 
| 
t 





| Mayor Sidney Barthelemy — 
Mr. Fric Cager. designee (New Orleans 
Music and Entertainment Commission) 


The maver of the city of New Orleans or the mayor's designee 





_ One member who shall have expernence in music education programs emphasizing jazz Mr. Ellis Marsalis. Co-chair (musician 
| 
| to be appointed by the secretary of the interior from among recommendations submitied and chair. Jazz Studies Program. 


_ by the mayor of New Oricans University of New Orleans) 





| One member who is knowledgeable about tourism. to be appointed by the <ccretary of Mr. Warren Reuther (businessman and 





| the intenor from among cecommendations submitted by local business and economic former president. New Orleans 
development groups Exhibition Hall Authonty) 
One member to be appointed bw the secretary of the interior from among Mr. Quint Davis (producer. Festivals Inc.) 
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| tecommendations submitted by the producers of the New Orleans Jazz and Heritage 


| Festival who shall have experience m the production of such festival 








One member to be appointed by the secretary of the interior from among Dr. Jack Stewart (restoration contracter 
recommendations submitted by represeniatives of local histone presen ation groups and musiciyn) 
} 
_ One member who is a recognized musician with knowledge and experience in the Dr. Michael White (musician and 
_ development of jazz in New Orleans. to be appointed by the chairman of the National professor, Xavier University) 


_ Endowment for the Arts 
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Dr. Bruce Raciurn (curator. Hogan Jazz 
Archive. Tulane University) 


| One member who is a recognized local expert on the history and development of jazz in 
New Orleans and is familiar with existing local archival materials. to be appointed 
jorntly by the chairman of the National Endowment for the Humanities and the librarian 
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__ of Congress 
Three members with recognized expertise in jazz. cultural of folklife presers atwon and _ Dr Leonard Goines (cthnomusicologist. 
_ interpretation. to be appointed by the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution Borough of Manhattan Community 


| College) 
_ Dr. John Edward Hasse (curator of 
American Music. Smithsonian 
| Institution) 
Mr. Cedric Hendricks. Fsq (congressional 
| | __ Staff, egal advisor) 





One member to be appointed by the secretary of the interior who shall be a resident of = |) “Mir. Adoiph Bynum (businessman) 
_ the Treme neighborhood of New Orleans | 





One member to be selected from recommendations submitted by local social and Mr Jim Wright (Zula Social Aid and 
__ pleasure clubs. to he appointed by the chairman of the National Endowment for the Arts | Pleasuve Club) 











One member to be appointed by the governor of Louisiana who shall be a member of Ms Joan Rhodes Brown. Secretary 

the Lowrsiana State Music C tamission i (businesswoman) | 

The chairman of the Delta Region Preservation Commission who shall serve as an ex Dr. Fritz Wagner (Dean, College of Urban 

officio member of the commresion and Public Affairs. University of New 
Orleans) 














evaluation of sites and structures associated 
with the early history of New Orleans jazz. 


The next part of the document outlines three 
alternative concepts for commemorating and 
interpreting the origins and early history of 
New Orleans jazz. The alternatives are 
followed by an environmertal assessment and a 
position statement by the Preservation of Jazz 
Advisory Commission. 


Following review by the acvisory commission, 
the study document will be transmitted to 
Congress through the secreiary of the interior. 
After consideration of the siudy, Congress may 
implement one or more of the alternatives, 
create a new action, or take no action. 


THE NPS SPECIAL RESOURCE 
STUDY PROCESS 


In accord with Public Law 101 499 and the 
NPS planning process. a special resource study 
is the first step in evaluating a proposed 
addition to the national park system. The study 
is a fact-finding effort based on readily avait- 
able information. and it is used primarily to 
determine if the area resources have national 
significance. the degree of existing protection. 
and the suitability feasibility of including the 
area in the national park system. 





NPS Definitions of Significance. 
Suitability, and Feasibility 


To qualify for addition to the national park 
system, an area must meet all criteria for 
national significance. suitability, and feasibility. 
NPS Management Policies set the criteria for 
determining significance. suitability. and feasi- 
bility. As stated in the Management Policies. 
to qualify as nationally significant, an area 
must meet all of the following criteria: 


It is an outstanding example of a particular 
type of resource. 


It possesses exceptional value or quality in 
illustrating or interpreting the natural or 
cultural themes of our nation’s heritage. 


ht offers superlative opportunities for 
recreation. public use and enjoyment. or 
scientific study. 


It retains a high degree of integrity as a 
true, accurate, and relatively unspoiled 
example of a resource. 


Also according to the NPS Management 
Policies, an area that is nationally significant 
also must meet criteria for suitability and 


The Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission at a public hearing 





feasibility to qualify as a potential addition to 
the national park system. To be suitable for 
addition to the national park system an area 
must 


represent a natural/cultural theme or type 
of recreational resource that is not already 
adequately represented in the national park 
system. unless such an area is comparably 
protected and presented for public 
enjoyment by another land-managing 
entity. 


Adequacy of representation will be determined 
on a case-by-case basis by comparing the 
proposed addition to other units in the national 
park system. considering differences and 
similarities in the character, quality, quantity, 
or combination of resources and opportunities 
for public enjoyment. 


To be feasible as a new unit of the national 
park system, an area must 


be of sufficient size and appropriate con- 
figuration, considering natural systems and/ 
or historic settings, to ensure long-term 
protection of resources and to accommo- 
date public use, and it must have potential 
for efficient administration at a reasonable 
cost. 


Important feasibility factors include landowner- 
ship. acquisition costs, access, threats to the 
resource, and staff or development require- 
ments. Although some of these factors can be 
evaluated from existing data, others must be 
based on broad concepts. For example, long- 
range development and staffing costs must be 
based on past experience until a comprehensive 
general management plan has been prepared. 


Significance, Suitability, and Feasibility for 
Interpreting and Preserving Early Jazz in 
the National Park System 


In addition to the congressional recognition of 
jazz described above. the National Park 
Service's History and Prehistory in the 


National Park System and the National 
Historic Landmarks Program lists the sub- 
theme of jazz under the theme of music. No 
NPS units represent this theme even though 
jazz is a nationally and internationally 
significant resource. 


Under theme representation for national 
historic landmarks, the following properties are 
listed as jazz sites: 


* Louis Armstrong House in New York City 

* Edward Kennedy "Duke" Ellington residence 
in New York City 

* Will Marion Cook House in New York City 

* Beale Street Historic District in Memphis, 
Tennessee 

* Mutual Musicians Association building in 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Other properties listed as national historic 
landmarks or on the National Register of 
Historic Places associated with the early 
history of jazz and related music include 


* Congo Square in New Orleans 

* Fletcher Henderson house in Cuthbert, 
Georgia 

* Leon Bismark "Bix" Beiderbecke house in 
Davenport, lowa 

* Minton’s Playhouse in New York City 

* Eighteenth and Vine Streets Historic District 
in Kansas City, Missouri 

* Scott Joplin house in St Louis, Missouri 

* Apollo Theater in New York City 


With the exception of Congo Square, these 
properties are not as closely connected to the 
origins and early development of jazz as other 
structures found in New Orleans. The Beale 
Street district (relating to early blues) and the 
home of Scott Joplin (a ragtime composer) are 
not jazz sites (although they represent music 
that contributed to the development of early 
jazz). The remaining structures represent the 
development of jazz after it became a nation- 
wide music and after the leading figures of 
jazz, such as Louis Arimstrong and Jelly Roll 
Morton, had left New Orleans. 





Thus the history and early development of jazz 
in New Orleans is not represented in the 
national park system and is suitable for 
inclusion. 


Through the inventory and evaluation of 
structures for this study (see "History and 
Evaluation of Sites and Structures" section), it 
appears that there are several early-jazz-related 
historic structures and artifacts that could be 
preserved/rehabilitated and used for interpreting 
the story of early New Orleans jazz. Most of 
these structures are in private ownership, and 
very few are protected by other entities for 
public use. For instance, only one of the 14 
properties initially identified in this study is in 
public ownership and is accessible to the 
public. Protection assistance or acquisition of 
some of these sites and structures appears 
feasible. 


In addition to the National Park Service, the 
Louisiana State Museum manages several his- 
torical sites. provides for public interpretation 
and education in New Orleans, and could pos- 
sibly manage a comprehensive jazz history 
program. However, the state, like the National 
Park Service, would not be able to take on 
such an additional effort without major new 
funding and staffing. No other federal agency 
has as strong a tie as the National Park Service 
to managing places and conserving the cultural 
expressions associated with those places. Other 
agencies, such as the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Library of Congress, and the National 
Endowment for the Arts, are dedicated to 
documenting. supporting. and presenting cul- 
tural expressions, but they are not substantially 
involved with managing and interpreting places 
where such expressions evolved. 


Several organizations in New Orleans have 
programs to interpret aspects of early jazz, 
provide jazz education, continue the jazz 
parade tradition, or protect archival materials 
and artifacts, all topics that are addressed in 
Public Law 101 499 (see "Current Efforts and 
Programs to Preserve and Interpret the Origins 
and Early History of Jazz in New Orleans" 
section). The organizations and individuals 


who participated in this study identified the 
following areas where assistance is needed: 


Jazz-related interpretation efforts are thinly 
scattered among several entities with very 
limited resources, and visitors are often 
unaware of existing interpretive programs. 


In spite of the many efforts to provide jazz 
education in the city, most students and 
others interested in the music do not have an 
opportunity to learn to play jazz or to learn 
about its history. Funding constraints limit a 
broader dissemination of jazz education. 


Social and pleasure clubs and mutual aid and 
benevolent societies, traditional hosts of jazz 
street parades, often have difficulty 
sponsoring parades and retaining their 
membership because of economic pressures. 
Few people outside their neighborhoods are 
aware of the significant contributions of such 
groups to the early development of jazz. nor 
are they aware that the street parade tradition 
is still alive in New Orleans. 


There are several excellent archival and 
museum collections in New Orleans, and a 
few other cities. relating to New Orleans jazz 
history, but the collections are not cross- 
indexed, making difficult to thoroughly 
research early jazz. Also, some archival 
materials and artifacts are difficult to 
maintain in the humid environment of New 
Orleans. 


Therefore, this study explores potential roles 
the federal government could play in protecting 
jazz-related historic structures and providing 
new interpretive programs, improved public 
information, better coordination among 
organizations, and other support. The 
"Management Alternatives and Environmental 
Assessment” section presents three alternative 
concepts for NPS involvement in preserving 
and interpreting New Orleans jazz. Each 
alternative would require additional funding. 
staffing, and, in some cases, legislated 
authority for the National Park Service to 
absorb new programs. Potential estimated 


costs, staffing. and authorization needs are 
briefly described under each alternative. 


In summary. the history of jazz is a nationally 
significant story, and there appear to be 

resources related to early jazz in New Orleans 
that are suitable and feasible to include in the 





national park system. Further research is 
needed to more clearly establish the role of 
individual sites and structures in the history of 
jazz as well as their historic integrity, structural 
condition, potential public access. visitor 
security, relationship to the surrounding 
neighborhood, and the costs of preservation. 





BRIEF HISTORY OF JAZZ AND CURRENT PRESERVATION EFFORTS 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 








There was this club, too, that we played at, the Twenty-Five Club. That was about 1912, 
1913; and all the time we played there, people were talking about Freddie Keppard. 
Freddie, he had left New Orleans with his band and he was traveling all over the country 
playing towns on the Orpheum Circuit. At the time, you know, that was something new and 
Freddie kept sending back all these clippings from what all the newspapermen and the 
critics and all was writing up about him, about his music, about his band. And all these 
clippings were asking the same thing: where did it come from? It seems like everyone 
along the circuit was coming up to Freddie to ask about this ragtime. Especially when his 
show, the Original Creole Band, got to the Winter Gardens in New York . . . that was the 
time they was asking about it the most. Where did it come from? And back at the Twenty- 
Five these friends of Freddie’s kept coming around and showing these clippings, wanting 
to know what it was all about. It was a new thing then. 


Sidney Bechet, Treat It Gentle 








A BRIEF HISTORY OF JAZZ 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


Researchers and historians are still learning 
about jazz history; there are many and various 
opinions about what is important in the history 
of jazz. What foilows is an overview of jazz 
history that provides a foundation for this 
study. 


The Origins of Jazz — Pre-1895 


A review of New Orleais’ unique history and 
culture, with its distinctive character rooted in 
the colonial period, is helpful in understanding 
the complex circumstances that led to the 
development of New Orleans jazz. The city 
was founded in 1718 as part of the French 
Louisiana colony. The Louisiana territories 
were ceded to Spain in 1763 but were returned 
to France in 1803. France almost immediately 
sold the colony to the United States in the 
Louisiana Purchase. 


New Orleans differed greatly from the rest of 
the young United States in its Old World 
cultural relationships. The Creole culture was 
Catholic and French-speaking rather than 


Protestant and English-speaking. A more liberal 
outlook on life prevailed, with an appreciation 
of good food, wine, music, and dancing. 
Festivals were frequent, and Governor William 
Claiborne, the first American-appointed 
governor of the territory of Louisiana, 
reportedly commented that New Orleanians 
were ungovernable because of their preoccupa- 
tion with dancing. 


The colony's culture was enriched not only 
from Europe but from Africa as well. As early 
as 1721 enslaved West Africans totaled 30% of 
the population of New Orleans, and by the end 
of the 1700s people of varied African descent, 
both free and slave, made up more than half 
the city’s population. Many arrived via the 
Caribbean and brought with them West Indian 
cultural traditions. 


After the Louisiana Purchase, English-speaking 
Anglo- and African-Americans flooded into 
New Orleans. Partially because of cultural 
friction, these newcomers began settling 
upriver from Canal Street and from the already 
full French Quarter (Vieux Carre). These 
settlements extended the city boundaries and 
created the "uptown" American sector as a 
district apart from the older Creole 











“downtown.” The influx of black Americans, 
first as slaves and later as free people, into 
uptown neighborhoods brought the elements of 
the blues, spirituals, and rural dances to New 
Orleans’ music. 


Ethnic diversity increased further during the 
19th century. Many German and Irish 
immigrants came before the Civil War, and the 
number of Italian immigrants increased 
afterward. The concentration of new European 
immigrants in New Orleans was unique in the 
South. 


This rich mix of cultures in New Orleans 
resulted in considerable cultural exchange. An 
early example was the city’s relatively large 
and free “Creole of color" community. Creoles 
of color were people of mixed African and 
European blood and were often well educated 
craft and tradespeople. Creole of color 
musicians were particularly known for their 
skill and discipline. Many were educated in 
France and played in the best orchestras in the 
city. 





not have monocultural ghettos like many other 
Cities. 


New Orleans’ unusual history, its unique 
outlook on life, its rich ethnic and cultural 
makeup, and the resulting cultural interaction 
set the stage for development and evolution of 
many distinctive traditions. The city is famous 
for its festivals, foods, and, especially, its 
music. Each ethnic group in New Orleans 
contributed to the very active musical 
environment in the city, and in this way to the 
development of early jazz. 


A well-known example of early ethnic 
influences significant to the origins of jazz is 
the African dance and drumming tradition. 
which was documented in New Orleans. By the 
mid-18th century, slaves gathered socially on 
Sundays at a special market outside the city’s 
rampart. Later, the area became known as 
Congo Square, famous for its African dances 
and the preservation of African musical and 
cultural elements. 


Although dance in Congo 





| 


| [Big Eye Louis Nelson] lived downtown, and I lived uptown. He 

was on the north side of town, and I was living on the south side. 
In other words, he was a Creole and lived in the French part of 
town. Canal Street was the dividing line and the people from the 
different sections didn't mix. The musicians mixed only if you were 
good enough. But at one time the Creole fellows thought uptown 
musicians weren't good enough to play with them, because most 
of the uptown musicians didn’t read music. Everybody in the 


French part of town read music. 





Baby Dodds, The Baby Dodds Story 


Square ended before the 
Civil War, a related 
musical tradition surfaced 
in the African-American 
neighborhoods at least by 
the 1880s. The Mardi 
Gras Indians were black 
"gangs" whose members 
"masked" as American 
Indians on Mardi Gras 
day to honor them. Black 
Mardi Gras Indians felt a 
spiritual affinity with 








In the city, people of different cultures and 
races often lived close together (in spite of 
conventional prejudices), which facilitated 
cultural interaction. For instance, wealthier 
families occupied the new spacious avenues 
and boulevards uptown, such as St. Charles 
and Napoleon avenues, while poorer families 
of all races who served those who were better 
off often lived on the smaller streets in the 
centers of these larger blocks. New Orleans did 


Native American Indians. 
On Mardi Gras day gang members roamed 
their neighborhoods looking to confront other 
gangs in a show of strength that sometimes 
turned violent. The demonstration included 
drumming and call-and-response chanting that 
was strongly reminiscent of West African and 
Caribbean music. Mardi Gras Indian music was 
part of the environment of early jazz. Several 
early jazz figures such as Louis Armstrong and 
Lee Collins described being affected by Mardi 











Gras Indian processions as youngsters, and 
Jelly Roll Morton claimed to have been a 
"spyboy,” or scout, for an Indian gang as a 
teenager. 


New Orleans music was also impacted by the 
popular musical forms that proliferated 
throughout the United States following the 
Civil War. Brass marching bands were the rage 
in the late 1800s, and brass bands cropped up 
across America. There was also a growing 
national interest in syncopated musical styles 
influenced by African-American traditions, 
such as cakewalks and minstrel tunes. By the 
1890s syncopated piano compositions called 
ragtime created a popular music sensation, and 
brass bands began supplementing the standard 
march repertoire with ragtime pieces. 


Early Development of Jazz — 1890 to 1917 


Brass bands had become enormously popular 
in New Orleans as well as the rest of the 
country. In the 1880s New Orleans brass 
bands, such as the Excelsior and Onwird, 
typically consisted of 





A special collaborative relationship developed 
between brass bands in New Orleans and 
mutual aid and benevolent societies. Mutus! aid 
and benevolent societies were common among 
many ethnic groups in urban areas in the 19th 
century. After the Civil War such organizations 
took on special meaning for emancipated 
African-Americans who had limited economic 
resources. The purposes of such societies were 
to “help the sick and bury the dead" — 
important functions because blacks were 
generally prohibited from getting commercial 
health and life insurance and other services. 


While many organizations in New Orleans 
used brass bands in parades, concerts, political 
rallies, and funerals, African-American mutual 
aid and benevolent societies had their own 
expressive approach to funeral processions and 
parades, which continues to the present. At 
their events, community celebrants would join 
in the exuberant dancing procession. The 
phenomena of community participation in 
parades became known as "the second line,” 
second, that is, to the official society members 
and their contracted band. 





formally trained 





musicians reading 
complex scores for 
concerts, parades, and 
dances. 


The roots of jazz were 
largely nourished in the 
African-American 
community but became a 
broader phenomenon that 
drew from many 
communities and ethnic 
groups in New Orleans. 
“Papa” Jack Laine’s 
Reliance Brass Bands, for 
instance, were integrated 
before segregation 
pressures increased. 


Laine’s bands, which were active around 1890 
to 1913, became the most well known of the 
white ragtime bands. Laine was a promoter of 





The funerals in New Orleans are sad until the body is finally 
lowered into the grave and the reverend says, “ashes to ashes and 
dust to dust." After the brother was six feet under the ground the 
band would strike up one of those good old tunes like Didn't He 
Ramble, and all the people would leave their worries behind. 
Particularly when King Oliver blew that last chorus in high 
register. 


Once the band starts, everybody starts swaying from one side of 
the street to the other, especially those who drop in and follow the 
ones who have been to the funeral. These people are known as 
‘the second line’, and they may be anyone passing along the street 
who wants to hear the music. The spirit hits them and they follow 
along to see what's happening. 


Louis Armstrong, Satchmo: My Life in New Orleans 
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Orleans-style "ragtime" brass bands. Mardi 


‘he first generation of white jazzmen. 
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Other community organizations also used New 


Gras walking clubs, notably the Jefferson City 





Buzzards and the Cornet Carnival Club (still in 
existence), were early employers of the music. 


By the turn of the century New Orleans was 
thriving not only as a major sea and river port 
but also as a major entertainment center. 
Legitimate theater. vaudeville, and music 
publishing houses and instrument stores 
emploved musicians in the central business 
district. Less legitimate entertainment 
establishments flourished in and around the 
officially sanctioned red-light district near 
Canal and Rampart streets. Out on the shores 
of Lake Pontchartrain bands competed for 
audiences at amusement parks and resorts. 
Street parades were common in the 
neighborhoods. and community social halls and 
corner saloons held dances almost nightly. 


New Orleanians never lost their penchant for 
dancing, and most of the city’s brass band 
members doubled as dance band players. The 
Superior Brass Band, for instance, had 
overlapping personnel with its sister group, the 
Superior Orchestra. Dance bands and orchestras 
softened the brass sound with stringed 
instruments, including 





the tempo of familiar dance tunes. Bolden was 
credited by many early jazz men as the first 
musician to have a distinctive new style. The 
increasing popularity of this more “ratty” music 
brought many trained and untrained musicians 
into the improvising bands. Also, repressive 
segregation laws passed in the 1890s (as a 
backlash to Reconstruction) increased 
discrimination toward anyone with African 
blood and eliminated the special status 
previously afforded Creoles of color. These 
changes ultimately united black and Creole of 
color musicians, thus strengthening early jazz 
by combining the uptown improvisational style 
with the more disciplined Creole approach. 


The instrumentation and section playing of the 
brass bands increasingly influenced the dance 
bands, which changed in orientation from 
string to brass instruments. What ultimately 
became the standard front line of a New 
Orleans jazz band was cornet, clarinet, and 
trombone. These horns collectively improvising 
or “faking” ragtime yielded the characteristic 
polyphonic sound of New Orleans jazz (see 
appendix C). 





violin, guitar, and string 


bass. At the turn of the 
century string dance 
bands were popular in 
more polite settings, and 
“dicty" music, as the | 
more genteel dances were 
known, was the staple of | 
many downtown Creole | 
of color bands such as | 
John Robichaux's | 
Orchestra. | 
But earthier vernacular | 


dance styles were also 
increasing in popularity 


From about 1900 on, there were three types of bands playing in 
New Orleans. You had bands that played ragtime, ones that played 
sweet music, and the ones that plaved nothin’ but blues. A band 
like John Robichaux's played nothin’ but sweet music and played 
the dicty affairs. On a Saturday night Frankie Duson's Eagle 
Band would play the Masonic Hall because he played a whole lot 
of blues. A band like the Magnolia Band would play ragtime and 
work the District... . All the bands around New Orleans would 
play quadrilles starting about midnight. When you did that nice 
people would know it was time to go home because things got 
rough after that. 


Pops Foster, Pops Foster: The Autobiography of a New Orleans 
Jazzman 





in New Orleans. Over the 


last decade of the 19th century, nonreading 
musicians playing more improvised music drew 
larger audiences for dances and parades. For 
example, between 1895 and 1900 uptown 
cornet player Charles “Buddy” Bolden began 
incorporating improvised blues and increasing 


Most New Orlcans events were accompanied 
by music, and there were many opportunities 
for musicians to work. In addition to parades 
and dances, bands played at picnics, fish fries, 
political rallies, store openings, lawn parties, 
athletic events, church festivals, weddings, and 
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funerals. Neighborhood social hails, some 
operated by mutual aid and benevolent 
societies or other civic organizations, were 
frequently the sites of banquets and dances. 
Early jazz was found in neighborhoods all over 
and around New Orleans — it was a normal 
part of community life. 


Sometime before 1900, African-American 
neighborhood organizations known as social 
aid and pleasure clubs also began to spring up 
in the city. Similar in their neighborhood 
Orientation to the mutual aid and benevolent 
societies, the purposes of social and pleasure 
clubs were to provide a social outlet for its 
members, provide community service, and 
parade as an expression of community pride. 
This parading provided dependable work for 
musicians and became an important training 
ground for young musical talent. 


members of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
headed there in 1916. 


Maturation of Jazz — 1917 
to the Early 1930s 


In 1917 the Original Dixieland Jazz Band cut 
the first commercial jazz recording while 
playing in New York City, where they were 
enthusiastically received. The Victor release 
was an unexpected hit. Suddenly, jazz New 
Orleans style was a national craze. 


With the new demand for jazz, employment 
opportunities in the north coaxed more 
musicians to leave New Orleans. For example, 
clarinetist Sidney Bechet left for Chicago in 
1917, and cornetist Joe "King" Oliver followed 
two years later. The appeal of the New Orleans 
sound knew no bound- 





Streamers. 





You see, New Orleans was very organization-minded. | have never 
seen such beautiful clubs as they had there . . . the Broadway 
Swells, the High Arts, the Orleans Aides, the Bulls and Bears, the 
Tramps, the Iroquois. the Allegroes . . . that was just a few of 
them and those clubs would parade at least once a week. They'd 
have a great big band. The grand marshall would ride in front 
with his aides behind him, all with expensive sashes and 


Jelly Roll Morton, Mr. Jelly Roll (Alan Lomax) 


aries. By 1919 the 
Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band was performing in 
England and Bechet was 
in France; their music 
was wholeheartedly 
welcomed. 


King Oliver, who had led 
popular bands in New 
Orleans along with 
trombonist Edward "Kid" 








New Orleans jazz begaz to spread to other 
cities as the city’s musicians joined riverboat 
bands and vaudeville, minstrel, and other show 
tours. Jelly Roll Morton, an innovative piano 
stylist and composer, began his odyssey 
outside of New Orleans as early as 1907. The 
Original Creole Orchestra, featuring Freddie 
Keppard, was an important early group that left 
New Orleans, moving to Los Angeles in 1912 
and then touring the Orpheum Theater circuit, 
with gigs in Chicago and New York. In fact, 
Chicago and New York became the main 
markets for New Orleans jazz. Tom Brown's 
Band from Dixieland left New Orleans for 
Chicago in 1915, and Nick LaRocca and other 


Ory, established the 
trend-setting Creole Jazz Band in Chicago in 
1922. Also in Chicago, the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings blended the Oliver and Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band sounds and collaborated 
with Jelly Roll Morton in 1923. 


Perhaps the most significent departure from 
New Orleans was in 1922 when Louis 
Armstrong was summoned to Chicago by King 
Oliver, his mentor. Louis Armstrong swung 
with a great New Orleans feeling, but unlike 
any of his predecessors. His brilliant playing 
led a revolution in jazz that replaced the 
polyphonic ensemble style of New Orleans 
with development of the soloist’s art. The 
technical improvement and popularity of 





phonograph records helped spread Armstrong's 


instrumental and vocal innovations and make 
him internationally famous. His Hot Five and 
Hot Seven recordings (1925-28), including his 
celebrated work with pianist Earl Hines, were 
quite popular and are milestones in the 
progression of the music. 


Jelly Roll Morton, another New Orleans giant, 
also made a series of influential recordings 


while based in Chicago in the 1920s. Morton's 


compositions added sophistication and a 
structure for soloists to explore, and his work 
set the stage for the Swing era. 


New Orleans musicians and musical styles 
continued to influence jazz nationally as the 
music went through a rapid series of stylistic 


changes. Jazz became the unchallenged popular 


music of America during the Swing era of the 
1930s and 1940s. Later innovations, such as 
bebop in the 1940s and avant garde in the 
1960s, departed further from the New Orleans 
tradition. 





COMMERCIAL DISTRICTS AND 
NEIGHBORHOODS ASSOCIATED WITH 
HISTORIC NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


The NPS study team identified several New 
Orleans commercial areas and neighborhoods 
that appear to have played important roles in 
the history and development of jazz. some of 
which retain much character evocative of the 
early jazz era (as described in Newsletter #3). 
The advisory commission expanded the list of 
potentially significant neighborhoods for future 
study. The Commercial Districts and 
Neighborhoods Associated with the Origins 
and Early History of Jazz map shows the 
historical location of areas described below. As 
directed by Public Law 101 499, the places 
described are within the metropolitan area of 
New Orleans; additional contributions to early 
jazz from outlying communities such as 
Mandeville, Louisiana, and Gulfport, 
Mississippi, are acknowledged but beyond the 
scope of this study. 





| 
} 
| went... 
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bills with Eddie Cantor 





[T]he Livery Stable Blues became a national hit. It was all over 
the world, even down in Honolulu and all where American forces 
we entertained over a million men... I played on the 
bill with Caruso. I played on the bills with Jolson. | played on the 


Nick LaRocca (interviewed by Richard Allen, May 26, 1958) 


| Historic Commercial 
Areas 





| The retail, financial, and 

| transportation hub of 

_ New Orleans grew up 
along the twin axes of 

Canal and Rampart 

| Streets. The thriving 





Once the small-band New Orleans style fell out 


of fashion, attempts were made to revive the 


music. In the late 1930s, recognizing that early 


jazz had been neglected and deserved serious 
study, jazz enthusiasts turned back to New 
Orleans. Many New Orleans musicians and 
others were still actively playing traditional 
jazz. Recordings and performances by Bunk 
Johnson and George Lewis stimulated a 
national jazz revival movement. providing 
opportunities for traditional jazz players that 
persist today. 
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commercial activity there 
supported an assortment of entertainment 
establishments, both genteel and illicit. 
Plentiful employment opportunities meant that 
more working musicians were concentrated in 
this section than in any other part of the city. 
Although not as intensive, there were also 
plenty of music jobs at Lake Pontchartrain 
resorts where the atmosphere was relaxed and 
festive. 


Storyville. Storyville, also known as the 
"District," was the legendary tenderloin district 
in New Orleans, which operated legally 
between 1897 and 1917. Prostitution was the 
primary business in Storyville, but music and 
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entertainment were prominent sidelines. While 
jazz was not born in Storyville, as legend has 
it. the district helped expose the new music to 
a wider audience. Several brothels had a piano 
“professor,” but most jazz musicians in the 
district were emploved in dance bands in clubs 
and restaurants such as Pete Lala’s, the 101 
Ranch, the Fewclothes Cabaret, the Tuxedo 
Dance Hall. and the Big 25. Virtually all 
Storyville structures were removed for the 
Iberville public housing project in the 1940s, 
and only six original structures and remnants 
remain. One of them, Frank Early’s Saloon 
(described later in this document). directly 
relates to the development of jazz. 


Tango Belt. The Tango Belt (further 
described later in this document) was in the 
French Quarter just across Basin and North 
Rampart streets from Storyville, and there was 
a symbiotic relationship between the two 
entertainment areas. The Tango Belt had 
numerous saloons, cabarets, nightclubs, and 
three large theaters that emploved jazz 
musicians, including the Oasis Cabaret. the 
Elite. Butzie Fernandez, the Haymarket and 
Ringside cafes, and the Black Orchid. The 
name Tango Belt derived from a 1915 
newspaper article that used that name to 
describe this district. At its peak. the area had 
one of the highest concentrations of 
commercial jazz venues in the city. Many 
buildings in the Tango Belt have been removed 
or significantly altered, and more research is 
needed to determine the status of many of the 
structures related to early jazz. 


The Back 0° Town/South Rampart Street. 
Back 0° Town, also known at the time as the 
Battlefield or the “colored red light district.” 
was a tough area: Louis Armstrong grew up in 
this area. Back 0° Town included illicit 
gambling and prostitution houses as well as 
residences. The adjacent South Rampart Street 
corridor contained more respectable African- 
American businesses and legitimate places of 
entertainment. From the turn of the century 
through the 1920s. Back o° Town had a 
concentration of saloons, social halls, dance 
clubs, and vaudeville theaters where early jazz 
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was played. These ranged from low-down 
dives, such as the Red Onion, to a middle-class 
ballroom like the Parisian Garden room in the 
Pythian Temple building. Most of the area has 
been redeveloped for government offices, 
parking areas, high-rise office buildings, and 
the Superdome. The Red Onion, the Pythian 
Temple Building, the Odd Fellows and 
Masonic dance hall, and the Iroquois Theater 
remain. Louis Armstrong's birthplace, Union 
Sons hall, the Astoria Hotel and Ballroom, 
Spano’s, and several other important early 
structures have been torn down. 


The Central Business District. The central 
business district contained theaters, music 
companies, and publishing houses that were 
part of a mainstream entertainment district in 
the early 20th century. Theaters featuring 
minstrel shows, ragtime, vaudeville, and. 
eventually, jazz included the Crescent, Lyric, 
Strand (all no longer extant), No Name, 
Alamo, Plaza, and Trianon. Publishers included 
Piron-Williams Publishing (no longer extant), 
Hackenjos Music Company, Junius Hart Piano 
House, L. Grunwald and Company, and others 
who documented the floating folk strains and 
popular rags that contributed to early jazz. 
These businesses reflected how early jazz was 
affected by popular music and how that 
process was eventually reversed when jazz 
received national acclaim. 


The Lakefront. The Lake Pontchartrain shore 
includes Bucktown, West End, Spanish Fort, 
Milneburg. and Little Woods. Historically, the 
lakefront was a resort area where brass bands 
plaved at amusement parks. dance pavilions. 
saloons, picnics, and family “camps” (i.e., 
cabins on piers for weekend retreats). Early 
jazz musicians of all races and economic 
classes performed in groups at the lakefront, 
which was important as a place where musical 
ideas and techniques were shared and mixed. 
Joseph Sharkey Bonano was born in 
Milneburg. Most of the lakefront relating to 
jazz history was irreversibly altered in the late 
1920s when the shoreline from West End to 
the east of Milneburg (more than 5' miles) 
was extended about 2.000 feet into Lake 











Pontchartrain. Important sites that were 
obliterated by the reclamation project and other 
efforts included Tranchina’s and the Tokyo 
Gardens at Spanish Fort, the boardwalk and 
stilt camps at Milneburg, and the West End 
Roof Garden. Only a few isolated and aitered 
structures related to early jazz remain today. 


Historic Downtown Neighborhoods 


Treme. Treme started as an early (about 

1830) French-speaking Creole of color 
community and later became a culturally mixed 
neighborhood typical of New Orleans. The 
residents of Treme take great pride in their 
history and musical traditions. Many downtown 
marching clubs parade through the streets; in 
fact the area has one of the highest concen- 
trations of jazz parading in the city. The 
neighborhood includes Armstrong Park and 
Congo Square. Historically, the Treme 
neighborhood was home to several early 
musicians including George Lewis, Chris 
Kelly, Jimmie Noone, and Henry Ragas; it had 
a number of important social halls and 
commercial venues. Today much of Treme 
looks as it did at the turn of the century when 
jazz was evolving. Nonetheless, demolitions for 
a cultural center (later incorporated into 
Armstrong Park) and other urban renewal 
projects removed several! important jazz sites 
including Economy Hall and the Gypsy Tea 
Room. Equity Hall, later known as Jeune Amis 
Hall, remains. 


Sixth Ward. Contiguous with Treme, the 
Sixth Ward neighborhood on the lake side of 
Claiborne Avenue is a residential area that was 
home to Sidney and Leonard Bechet, Freddie 
and Louis Keppard, Alphonse Picou, Kid Rena, 
and other predominaritly Creole of color jazz 
musicians. Claiborne Avenue, which divides 
Treme from the rest of the Sixth Ward, was 
formerly a tree-lined promenade that was 
frequently used for marching club parades, 
Mardi Gras, and other community activities. 
However, construction of the Interstate 10 
viaduct down Claiborne in the 1960s 
dramatically altered the community landscape. 
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In spite of the I-10 intrusion and poor 
economic conditions, social and pleasure clubs 
and mutual aid societies continue the jazz 
parade tradition in the Sixth Ward. 





Seventh Ward. The Seventh Ward is opposite 
Esplanade Avenue from the Sixth Ward and, 
like those neighborhoods, was a predominantly 
Creole of color residential area. The list of 
former residents from the Seventh Ward is 
impressive and includes Paul Barbarin, Barney 
Bigard, Lizzie Miles, Jelly Roll Morton, 
Manuel Perez, Buddy Petit, Omer Simeon, and 
Lorenzo Tio, Jr. Today, the Seventh Ward 
retains much of its historic appearance. Several 
historic social halls, such as Perseverance Hall 
on Villere Street and Francs Amis Hall, are 
still standing but now serve as community 
churches. Jazz parading is still strong in the 
ward. 


Eighth and Ninth Wards. The Eighth and 
Ninth wards begin east of Elysian Fields 
Avenue. This was a racially mixed working- 
class neighborhood at the turn of the century. 
Woodmen of the World Hall, where early jazz 
was played, still stands. Famous residents of 
the area included Papa Jack Laine, Manuel 
Mello, Manuel Perez, and John Robichaux. 








Historic Uptown Neighborhoods 


Central City. Central City was an English- 
speaking, racially mixed community. Jazz and 
pre-jazz greats from this neighborhood include 
Buddy Bolden, King Oliver, Kid Ory, Papa 
Celestin, Pops Foster, the Dodds and Shields 
brothers, and Tom Zimmerman. Social halls in 
Central City important in the early days of jazz 
included Providence and Jackson halls, both 
now gone. Although much of the neighborhood 
has been affected by urban renewal and 
economic hardships, some of Central City 
retains its historic appearance. The area has 
many social and pleasure clubs and benevolent 
aid societies, and the neighborhood supports a 
high concentration of jazz parading. 


Irish Channel. The Irish Channel was mostly 
a white working-class community during the 
early days of jazz. Musicians from the channel 
included Tom Brown, the five Brunies 
brothers, Nick LaRocca, and Tony Sbarbaro. 
Social halls here included the Cherry Pickers 
Hall (extant). the Corner Club, and the Jesters 
Club. Much of the residential area looks as it 
did during the jazz age. 


Jefferson City. This culturally mixed 
neighborhood was home to Tony Jackson, 
Bunk Johnson, and Leon Roppolo. Much of the 
neighborhood retains its historic appearance. 


Gerttown. Gerttown was on the edge of the 
city and still being reclaimed from swamplands 
in the early 1900s when jazz was young. 
However, the suburb contained at least two 
important jazz sites. Johnson and Lincoln 
parks, best known for the cutting contests (i.e.. 
informal musical matches between bands to 
win over an audience) around 1905 between 
Buddy Bolden’s hot. uptown band and John 
Robichaux’s smooth, downtown orchestra. 
Both park sites have been redeveloped. There 
is some parade activity in the neighborhood 
today. 
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Carrollton and Black Pearl. There is a 
tradition of blues and gospel music in the black 
community in these neighborhoods that may 
have contributed to early jazz. Some parade 
activity occurs in these neighborhoods. 


Historic West Bank Neighborhoods 


Algiers. Algiers was home to jazz pioneers 
Red Allen, Peter Bocage, Norm Brownlee, 
Emmett Hardy, Manuel Manetta, and Kid 
"Thomas" Valentine among others. Algiers has 
a long history of brass band music, and there 
were a number of social halls including 
Perseverance Hall, the Elks hall, and the 
Masons hall where early jazz was played. 
There is some jazz parading in the 
neighborhood today. 


Gretna and Westwego. These communities 
are in Jefferson Parish and outside the city of 
New Orleans proper. Gretna was a short ferry 
ride across the river from the Jackson Avenue 
landing in the Irish Channel. Near the Gretna 
landing was a raucous honky tonk called the 
Brick House, where Louis Armstrong met his 
first wife. There were also a number of social 
halls including Come Clean Hall. Westwego, a 
relatively young community during the early 
days of jazz, was home to Sidney Arodin, and 
Author “Monk" Hazel was from nearby 
Harvey. 


Jazz on the Waters. In addition the districts 
and neighborhoods in and around New 
Orleans, early jazz also developed aboard 
steamboats sailing out of the city. On the 
Mississippi River, the S.S. Capitol and the 
Sidney were among the best-known riverboats 
to feature jazz, and the S.S. Mandeville and the 
Susquehanna used jazz to entertain passengers 
on excursions on Lake Pontchartrain. None of 
the vessels associated with early jazz still exist. 








CURRENT EFFORTS AND PROGRAMS TO PRESERVE AND INTERPRET THE 
ORIGINS AND EARLY HISTORY OF JAZZ IN NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans jazz is still part of the city’s 
living culture. The international jazz 
community is focusing on New Orleans as 
talented young musicians continue to be 
produced by the city, witnessed by the 
phenomenal success of Wynton and Branford 
Marsalis. They, along with award-winning 


benevolent societies still conduct jazz funerals, 
and social and pleasure clubs regularly parade 
through their neighborhoods with brass bands 
and accompanying second liners. Groups like 
Doc Paulin’s and the Algiers brass bands stick 
close to tradition, while youthful street bands 
such as the Rebirth and Treme brass bands use 


young New Orleans jazz musicians Harry 


Connick, Jr., Terrence 
Blanchard, Donald 
Harrison, Kent and 
Marlon Jordan, and 
others, are graduates of 
the New Orleans Center 
for Creative Arts and the 
city’s long tradition of 
jazz. The flow of talent 
does not seem to be 
diminishing, as younger 
and younger New 
Orleanians are caught up 
in the music. The founda- 
tion of this creativity is 


traditional instruments but play new tunes 





[T]here are bands in New Orleans who are all teenagers and are 
trying to get back and play like the old brass bands. This is the 
first time this has happened since the end of the ‘30s. And, hey, 
the music really sounds great. . . . They play for funerals, they 
play for parades, same as the Olympia or the Eureka brass bands. 
It’s not the music of a period, it’s the music of a city, and it’s as 
current as the day it’s played. It’s modern, contemporary music 
because it has a modern, contemporary use. And as long as the 
music has a contemporary use and can be functional and effective, 
I think it’s going to continue. . . . New Orleans is the only place 
I know of where you ask a little kid what he wants to be and 
instead of saying, "I want to be a fireman" or "I want to be a 
policeman,” he says, "I want to be a musician.” 


involvement from child- 
hood in music that is a 
part of the community’s 





Alan Jaffe The Jazz Scene (W. Royal Stokes) 





culture — the brass band 

parades, the second line, the Mardi Gras 
Indians. and those who are dedicated to 
keeping the music and its spirit alive. 


There are few musicians still living who were 
active during the early development of jazz 
before 1930. Those who are living, such as 
Willie and Percy Humphrey and Danny Barker, 
are revered today as elder statesmen. The 
musical heritage of traditional New Orleans 
jazz is being actively performed and preserved 
by a number of individuals and groups 
throughout the city. 


THE JAZZ PARADE TRADITION 


The street parade tradition is over 100 years 
old and continues today. Mutual aid and 
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infused with rhythm and blues, rock, hiphop, 
and other more contemporary sounds. The 
Pattern of Current Jazz Parade Routes map 
represents the combined courses of 24 mutual 
aid and benevolent societies and social and 
pleasure clubs from parade route fliers. 
Although this is only a sample of marching 
clubs (all marching clubs are not included), the 
map suggests the broad extent of parading and 
noticeable concentrations of parades in the 
Treme, Sixth Ward, Seventh Ward, and Central 
City neighborhoods. 


Marching club members attended the public 
hearings held for this study and spoke of the 
special meaning of their parades and also of 
the difficulties in maintaining the tradition. 
Members often raise money for community 
service activities and also invest a considerable 
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MARCHING CLUBS 
REPRESENTED BY PARADE ROUTES 


Jolly Bunch Social and Pleasure Club 

Olympian Aide Club 

Young Men Olympian Jr. Benevolent Association 
Original Four Social and Pleasure Club 

Original Buckjumpers Social and Pleasure Club 
Second Line Jammers Social and Pleasure Club 
Original Calliope High Steppers Marching Club 
Scene Booster’s Marching Club 

Ladies Zulu Social Aid and Pleasure Club 

Zulu Social Aid and Pleasure Club 

Algiers Steppers Social and Pleasure Club 
Avenue Stepper’s Marching Club 

Valley of Silent Men Social and Pleasure Club 
Treme Sports Social and Pleasure Club 

Just Steppin Social and Pleasure Club 

Golden Trumpet Social and Pleasure Club 
Money Wasters Social and Pleasure Club 
Perfect Gentlemen Social and Pleasure Club 
Prince of Wales Social and Pleasure Club 

Soul Steppers Social and Pleasure Club 

Sudan Social and Pleasure Club 

Sixth Ward High Roller Social and Pleasure Club 
Second Line Tradition Coalition 

Young and True Friends Benevolent Association 
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Zulu Social Aid and Pleasure Club jazz funeral procession 








amount of personal income into supporting the 
groups’ parades. Parade costs include hiring a 
brass band, acquiring city permits, and hiring 
the required off-duty police officers to 
accompany the parade. Many feel these 
economic pressures threaten the parade 
tradition. 


Older Mardi Gras walking clubs (such as the 
Jefferson City Buzzards and the Corner 
Carnival Club) and newer groups (such as Pete 
Fountain’s Half-Fast Walking Club and the 
Lyons Carnival Club) hold jazz parades during 
the Mardi Gras season. 


Mardi Gras Indians still roam their neighbor- 
hoods on Mardi Gras day and St. Joseph's 
night with their accompanying drummers and 
chanting members. The violent confrontations 
of the past have been supplanted by competi- 
tive displays of dancing skill and elaborate 
hand-sown Indian “suits.” Several Indian gangs 
came together several years ago to found the 
Mardi Gras Indian Council, and the organiza- 
tion established "Super Sunday,” the Sunday 
closest to St. Joseph's day, usually in March, 


when combined Indian tribes parade to publicly 


highlight their tradition. International 
recognition of Mardi Gras Indians is growing, 
especially their musical contribution to rhythm 
and blues. 


There are many neighborhood organizations 
that hold events related to New Orleans jazz, 
including the Treme Community Improvement 
Association. The New Orleans Jazz and 
Heritage Foundation sponsors community 
events, many with traditional jazz elements. 


JAZZ EDUCATION 


Jazz programs are provided at all educational 
levels in the city (see appendix D). Among 
them, the New Orleans Jazz and Heritage 
Foundation sponsors the Heritage School of 
Jazz for fifth and sixth graders. The city has 
recently expanded its efforts to provide jazz 
education in the public schools, and the public 
school system’s New Orleans Center for 
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Creative Arts is renowned for its rigorous and 
productive jazz program for gifted high school 
students. 


The Louis Armstrong Foundation has produced 
programs on jazz history for school children. 
The University of New Orleans grants under- 
graduate and graduate degrees in jazz studies, 
and Loyola University has a bachelor of music 
degree with a specialty in jazz. Tulane and 
Xavier universities offer special classes and 
workshops in jazz and New Orleans music. 


Even with this sizable effort, educators, 
students, and members of the public have 
expressed frustration that much more could be 
done to address the tremendous interest in jazz 
education. Because of budget constraints, 


mys 





most students and 
others interested 
in the music do 
not have an 
opportunity to 
learn to play jazz 
or to learn about 
its history. Fund- 
ing constraints 
limit a broader 
dissemination of 
jazz education. 
Also, the costs of 
buying or renting 
instruments or 
taking lessons are 
often out of reach 
for many young 


people. 


JAZZ 
ARCHIVES 


In 1990 the 
National Park 
Service and the 
New Orleans Jazz 
and Heritage 
Foundation 
jointly funded an 
assessment of 
archives in the 
city. This assess- 
ment was later 
augmented by the 
report of the 
Education and 





The Humphrey brothers at Preservation Hall 


Archives 

subcommittee of the advisory commission (sce Orleans Jazz Club Collection at the Louisiana 
appendix D). These assessments show that a State Museum is in the Mint at Esplanade and 
number of public and private archives are Decatur streets. The collection has a wealth of 
dedicated to preserving the documents, material and specializes in musical instruments 
artifacts, and other records of early jazz. For and other artifacts used in the state museum 
instance, the William Ransom Hogan Jazz exhibits. The Historic New Orleans Collection 
Archive at Tulane University is best known for contains the Bill Russell Collection of New 

its collection of more than 1700 taped Orleans jazz and other materials relating to the 
interviews with persons involved with early cultural history of the city, as does the New 
jazz and artifacts from musicians such as Nick Orleans Public Library Louisiana Collection. 


LaRocca and John Robichaux. The New 





Institutions outside of New Orleans with 
archival materials or artifacts related to early 
New Orleans jazz include the Smithsonian's 
National Museum of American History, the 
Institute of Jazz Studies at Rutgers University. 
The Louis Armstrong Collection at Queens 
College. and the Chicago Jazz Institute at the 
University of Chicago. 


Curators and archivists. as well as jazz 
historians, say that with so many jazz 
repositories and collections it is difficult to 
learn of and find specific historical materials. 
There is no unified, cross-referenced index 
available. Furthermore, maintaining fragile 
historical materials is particularly difficult in 
the subtropical climate of New Orleans. 


JAZZ PROGRAMS 


Several local organizations are devoted to 
promoting New Orleans jazz and sponsor jazz 
activities. The New Orleans Jazz Club has been 
promoting traditional jazz since 1948 and 
sponsors a weekly radio program and a 
monthly jam session and publishes The Second 
Line, a jazz magazine. The Louisiana Jazz 
Federation has recently established the Jazz 
Resource Center. a telephone hot line for 
information on jazz performances and 
education opportunities in the state. The 
federation also conducts special programs 
during their October Jazz Awareness month. 


The Louis Armstrong Foundation sponsors jazz 
history bus tours, the education programs cited 
above, and jazz history films. The New 
Orleans Jazz and Heritage Foundation holds 
the internationally famous New Orleans Jazz 
and Heritage Festival every spring, and the 
foundation uses the income from the festival to 
(1) support individuals and community 
organizations involved in heritage. (2) sponsor 
the Heritage School of Jazz. and (3) sponsor 
public radio station WWOZ, which broadcasts 
jazz and other traditional New Orleans music. 
The Congo Square Foundation promotes the 
protection of the historic site and sponsors 
drumming and dance demonstrations there. 


There are several commercial clubs that feature 
traditional jazz and contemporary brass band 
sireet music. By far the most famous place for 
traditional jazz is Preservation Hall. Since it 
was founded in 1961, this hall has been a focal 
point where old-time jazz musicians, young 
players, traditional jazz enthusiasts, and out-of- 
town visitors have converged. 


RECENT INITIATIVES RELATING TO 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


There are a number of efforts being promoted 
to commemorate jazz in the city. Three 
programs that were extensively discussed 
during the advisory commission's public 
hearings are briefly described below. 


State Act 719 — the Louis Armstrong Park 
Historic Jazz District 


In June 1992 the Louisiana legislature desig- 
nated the area encompassed by Esplanade 
Avenue, North Rampart Street, Canal Street, 
and North Claiborne Avenue as the Louis 
Armstrong Park Historic Jazz District. The act 
also established the Louis Armstrong Park 
Authority with a 25-member board of commis- 
sioners. The purposes of the authority are 


acquiring ownership, leasing. or entering 
into a management agreement for the Louis 
Armstrong Park facility from or with the 
city of New Orleans. Additionally. the 
authority is authorized to promote. 
encourage, and enhance the park and all 
areas within the boundaries of the authority 
through renewed commerce. industry. and 
for the utilization and development of the 
human resources of the area. The objec- 
tives of the authority may include such 
matters as music, housing. economic 
development, skills and technical training. 
the cultural and historic value of the area. 
tourism, entertainment. health. and day care 
facilities. 











The act further states that the board may “Seek 
the designation of [Armstrong Park] as a 
national park... .” and “. . . the authority may 
seek designation as the federal or state 
management authority for such park.” As of 
this writing no official action has been taken to 
implement the act. 


City Plans for Armstrong Park 


In May 1992 the city of New Orleans 
announced plans to renovate Perseverance 
Lodge #4 end the adjoining historic structures 
in Armstrong Park as a “Black Music Hall of 
Fame and Museum.” The purpose of the 
facility will be to comprehensively interpret 
African-American contributions to American 
music, including gospel, blues, jazz. rhythm 
and blues, and rock and roll. The city is also 
considering plans for renovating and 
rejuvenating the entire Armstrong Park based 
on a theme of the culture and history of New 
Orleans. The incentive for redesign is to make 
the park more viable for local residents and 
out-of-town visitors. 





"Crossroads of Jazz” Linear Park Initiative 


The Downtown Development District ts a 
special-benefit taxing district authorized by 
State law to provide capital projects and service 
to improve New Orleans’ central business 
district. In August 1991 the Downtown 
Development District announced their initiative 
to encourage renovation and redevelopment of 
a corridor centered on Rampart Strect between 
Governor Nichols and Poydras strects. The area 
includes Armstrong Park. and the Downtown 
Development District envisions an integrated 
system of private and public projects based on 
the theme of the roots of jazz. The Downtown 
Development District helped establish a 
coalition of property owners, businesses, and 
neighborhood organizations early in 1992. The 
coalition held a series of public workshops in 
February 1992 to develop the concept and ts 
now working to build support for their plan. 











HISTORIC SITES AND STRUCTURES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
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AN EVALUATION 


INTRODUCTION 


In addition to exploring the history of jazz in 
New Orleans. the NPS team and the advisory 
commission undertook an inventory and 
evaluation to determine what early jazz-related 
Sites and structures remain in New Orleans and 
which of them were most appropriate to 
include in this special resource study. 
Documentation for early jazz sites and 
structures in New Orleans is fragmentary at 
best. Few scholarly efforts have concentrated 
on the physical areas where jazz musicians 
lived and played. and published research has 
often focused on either the music or the 
personalities of the people involved in jazz. 
Also, much of jazz history is of an anecdotal 
nature or written by uncritical devotees of the 
music. While the scope of this study and the 
fragmentary nature of documentation for early 
jazz sites precludes an exhaustive analysis of 
all related resources. much information was 
gathered and consolidated. and a preliminary 
list of potentially significant sites and 
structures was developed. 


The list of early jazz resources in New Orleans 
on the following map should not be considered 
definitive because of a number of limitations 
inherent in the study methodology. Only 
readily available information was used. The 
variable quantity and quality of information on 
historical sites made it impossible to consist- 
ently and comprehensively address the sites 
that were known. 


PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA FOR 
DEVELOPING A LIST OF IMPORTANT 
SITES AND STRUCTURES 


As a Starting point, the NPS study team 
obtained the listing for properties on the 
National Register of Historic Places for the 
metropolitan area of New Orleans from the 
State historic preservation office. One hundred 
properties or historic districts are listed. but 


none are listed because of their association 
with early jazz. 


In addition, Jean Lafitte National Historical 
Park and Preserve, with joint funding from the 
New Orleans Jazz and Heritage Foundation. 
contracted with Earth Search Incorporated to 
produce an inventory — Jazz-Related Sites and 
Structures in the New Orleans Area UJerde and 
Treffinger 1990). This inventory listed 144 
sites and structures. The NPS study team 
screened out structures outside New Orleans. 
properties that are nonextant (sce appendix E). 
and structures not directly associated with early 
jazz. resulting in a list of 25 existing historical 
sites and structures. This list was presented to 
jazz experts, the general public. the 
Smithsonian Institution. and the Preservation of 
Jazz Advisory Commission for comments. 
which resulted in revisions and additions. 


The Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission 
appointed a Historical Sites and Structures 
subcommittee to review the initial NPS list and 
develop a list of early jazz locations they 
considered to be nationally important. The 
committee presented the NPS study team with 
a list of 77 properties, both existing and 
nonextant. 


The Smithsonian Institution recommended 
seven properties and suggested that the 
National Park Service look at the homes of 50 
important early jaz7 musicians. In response. the 
NPS study team undertook a preliminary study 
of Soard’s New Orleans directories between 
I89S and 1925 based on these SO names. A 
number of difficulties were identified. For 
example. in many cases there were multiple 
addresses, or none at all, listed under a given 
name for a given vear. Considerable effort 
would be necessary to untangle the information 
on addresses for each musician and to 
determine what vears and locations were 
important to the musician's development. 





In May 1992 the NPS study team held a two- 
day workshop to build consensus regarding 
existing structures in New Orleans associated 
with the origins and early history of jazz that 
appear to be nationally important. The 
participants included NPS study team members, 
a representative of the Smithsonian, members 
of the Historic Sites and Structures 
subcommittee of the Preservation of Jazz 
Advisory Commission, and the curator of the 
Hogan Jazz Archives at Tulane University, 
who hosted the meeting. Workshop participants 
developec criteria for evaluating existing 
historic structures and sites (see appendix F). 


From the 48 structures that were evaluated 
during the workshop, 14 structures (described 
below) are considered to be important to the 
origins and early history of jazz, 19 have 
moderate importance, and 15 have some 
potential importance (see following Extant 
Sites and Structures Associated with the 
Origins and Early History of Jazz map). 
Another 23 structures are recommended for 
future evaluation. The prioritized list of 
Structures resulting from this workshop was 
adopted by the Preservation of Jazz Advisory 
Commission at their June 26, 1992, quarterly 
meeting. The National Park Service endorses 
this list as the starting point for a future 
national historic landmark study and the 
preparation of nomination forms, if such a 
study is authorized and funded. 


Musicians’ homes were discussed as a type by 
the working group, but individual homes were 
not evaluated because of a lack of basic 
information. At their June 26, 1992, quarterly 
meeting, the Preservation of Jazz Advisory 
Commission passed a resolution stating that 
musicians’ homes are as important as social 
and commercial venues to the history of jazz. 
The advisory commission cited the need for 
further research on the relative importance and 
current status of historical homes. The 
commission stated that the primary reasons to 
protect historical musicians’ homes would be 
to illustrate the type of neighborhoods where 
musical interactions took place and honor the 
accomplishments of outstanding individuals. 





The commission endorsed the following list of 
musicians for first priority in any future study. 


Louis Armstrong 

Sidney Bechet 

Charles "Buddy" Bolden 

George Brunies 

Johnny Dodds 

Warren "Baby" Dodds 

William Geary "Bunk" Johnson 

Jack "Papa" Laine 

George Lewis (Francis Zeno) 

Leon Roppolo 

Dominic J. "Nick" LaRocca 

"Jelly Roll" Morton (Ferdinand Joseph 
Le Menthe) 

Jimmy Noone 

Joseph "King" Oliver 

Edward "Kid" Ory 

Larry Shields 


The National Park Service also endorses this 
list for future study. 


DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF 14 
SELECTED SITES AND STRUCTURES 


Based on a preliminary assessment, the 
following historical social and commercial 
resources appear to have high associative 
importance to the origins and early history of 
jazz in New Orleans. (These structures are the 
same as and are in the same order as the first 
14 sites and structures shown on the following 
map.) 


Congo Square (Beauregard Square, 
Armstrong Park) 


Congo Square is the unofficial name for an 
Open space in the southern corner of Louis 
Armstrong Memorial Park. Officially named 
Beauregard Square. the site is paved in 
cobblestones and has large oaks and other 
ornamentals. The site has remained an open 
meeting area since the establishment of the 
city. Congo Square was recently listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 
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Congo Square (Beauregard Square) 

Perseverance Halli (Holy Aid Comfort Spiritual Church) 

Francs Amis Hall (Genesis Missionary Baptist Church) 

4 Odd Fellows and Masonic Dance Hall/Eagle Saloon 

5 Red Onion (Berry Company) 

6 Temple Theatre (234 Loyola Avenue) 

Pythian Roof, Parisian Garden Room 

Iroquois Theater 

Hackenjos Music Company 

9 Alamo Theater (Payless Shoe Source) 

10 No Name Theater (N.Y. Bargain Store Discount) 

11 Junius Hart Piano House/ 
Alamo Dance Hall (McCrory’s) 

12 Frank Early’s Saloon (Joudeh’s Supermarket) 

13. Tango Belt 

14 Halfway House (Orkin Pest Control Company) 

15 = Society of Inseparable Friends Hall 
(Les Amis En Separables Lodge) 

16 Perseverance Lodge No. 4, FRAM 

17 Equity Hall/La Societe Bienfaisance Mutuelle/ 
Jeune Amis Hall (Christian Mission Baptist Church) 

18 Etoile Polaire, Polar Star, Lodge No. | 

19 Unione Italiana, Italian Hall 

20 ~W.O.W. Hall 

21 ~L. Grunewald & Co. (Camera-Video, Inc./Mr. Fantasia) 

22 Werlein Music House (St. Bernard Bank and Trust Co.) 

23 ~~ Plaza Theater (Butler's) 

24 Turner's Hall 

25 Medine Music House, Cable Co., Dugan Piano Co. 
(Jo Jo's Jewelry Co.) 

26 ~Blackmar Music 

27 Grunewald Roosevelt Hotel (Fairmont Hotel) 

28 =‘ Trianon Theatre 

29 The Bungalow (Masson's Restaurant) 

30 ~~ Lulu White's Saloon (Basin Supermarket) 

31 Pete Herman's Ringside Cafe/Black Orchid 

32 Tulane University Gym (Tulane University 
R.O.T.C. Building) 

33. Happy Hour Theater (J.S. Furniture Co.) 

34. Municipal Auditorium 

35. “Vienna Gardens (Monster) 

36 Elks Club 

37 Lafayette Theatre (Civic) 

38 Loew's State Theater 

39 Pickwick Club (Accent Jewelers) 

40 Chinatown 

41 Jung Hotel Roof (Clarion Hotel) 

42 DeSoto Hotel (La Pavillion Hotel) 

43. Orpheum Theater 

44° Saenger Theatre 

45) Y.M.G.C. (New Orleans Athletic Club) 


waho— 








46 Maestri Cribe P — an _ 
47 Venice Inn (Bucktown Tavern) ‘. ait 4 all . [ . 
48 Bull's Club (Elks Lodge #595) . FEET NORTH 
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Congo Square in Armstrong Park 


Before 1800, African-American slaves gathered 
on Sunday afternoons in an open field just 
outside the city walls on the edge of the Treme 
plantation. African-Americans, both enslaved 
and free, used this space to market goods, 
socialize, and participate in drumming, music- 
making, and dance. This interaction helped 
maintain a musical heritage and social cohesion 
in the African-American community. New 
Orleanians and visitors to the city also came 
here to witness African-American music and 
dance. The use of this area declined in the 
1840s and ended by the beginning of the Civil 
War. Today, however, Congo Square holds a 
special symbolic importance to African- 
Americans. Although the historic use of the 
site predates jazz, it is significant because of 
the role the square played in New Orleans’ 
musical heritage and as a symbol of the early 
African-American contributions to the origins 
of jazz and other musical forms. 





Perseverance Hall (Holy Aid Comfort 
Spiritual Church, 1644 Villere Street) 


Perseverance Hall. an early 20th century wood- 
frame building, is a one-story rectangle with a 
camelback at the rear. The exterior is clapboard 
with a parapet facade. In the Seventh Ward, 
the structure is owned and operated by the 
Holy Aid Comfort Spiritual Church. The 
building exterior retains a high degree of 
integrity but shows some deterioration due to 
age and the Louisiana climate. The property is 
not listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


The building represents the social dance hall 
environment that fostered much of early jazz 
development. Perseverance Hall was owned by 
the Benevolent Mutual Aid Association, 
founded in 1853 — an African-American 
fraternal organization. The sponsorship of early 
jazz by such organizations was critical to the 
development of the music. Important early jazz 
musicians who played at Perseverance Hall 
include Buddy Bolden, Freddie Keppard, Chris 
Kelly, Kid Rena, Buddy Petit, and Sam 
Morgan. 


Francs Amis Hall (Genesis Missionary 
Baptist Church, 1820 North Robertson) 


Francs Amis Hall, a late 19th century 
rectangular wooden building, is two stories 
high. The original wooden exterior has been 
covered with a brick veneer, but much of the 
original fabric may be intact. In the Seventh 
Ward, the property is owned by the Genesis 
Missionary Baptist Church. The hall is not 
listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


The structure represents a Creole of color 
social dance hall in which nationally significant 
jazz musicians played. The hall was described 
by guitarist Johnny St. Cyr as “a place of 
dignity" for downtown Creole society. The 
polite dance music of such groups as the John 
Robichaux Orchestra, the Superior Orchestra. 
and the Olympia Orchestra was featured. The 





hall also reportedly booked “hotter” uptown 
bands with such musicians as Lee Collins and 
Pops Foster. 


Odd Fellows and Masonic Dance Hall/Eagle 
Saloon (South Rampart and Perdido Streets) 


This three-story, mid-19th century, brick 
commercial building (constructed in 1850) has 
stuccoed portions that give it Italianate 
characteristics. The structure is privately owned 
and is partially occupied. The building was 
historically in the South Rampart Street 
African-American business and entertainment 
corridor on the edge of the Battlefield. The 
area now is part of the central business district. 
Addresses for the structure (older buildings in 
New Orleans had addresses for each unit 
within a building) are 1100-1110 Perdido 
Street and 401 and 403 South Rampart Street. 
The structure appears to have a substantial 
degree of integrity. The building is not on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


The structure’s first floor was used for various 
businesses including the Eagle Loan and 
Pledge Company prior to 1910, and apparently 
the saloon referred to by early jazz musicians 
as the "Eagle." In 1897 the Masonic and Odd 
Fellows Hall Association leased the third floor 
for use as a dance hall and meeting room, an 
eating area, a pool room, and as living quarters 
for the building manager. The main Odd 
Fellows and Masonic Hall, since removed, was 
attached to the rear of the existing building. 


The building represents an important social 
dance hall and gathering place for African- 
American musicians. Also, South Rampart 
Street in front of the building was used by the 
Odd Fellows and Masons as a parade assembly 
point. The property is perhaps most closely 
associated with legendary cornetist Charles 
"Buddy" Bolden who played regularly at this 
location and at the Union Sons Hall, known as 
"Funky Butt Hall," two blocks away (no longer 
extant). After Bolden’s mental breakdown in 
1907, Frankie Duson took over his original 
band under the name the Eagle Band, 
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reportedly named for the saloon in this 
building. Other leading early jazz artists 
associated with the structure include Louis 
Armstrong, Johnny Dodds, Pops Foster, Bunk 
Johnson, Joe Oliver, and John Robichaux. 


Red Onion (Berry Company, 762 South 
Rampart) 


This two-story, early 20th century, brick and 
stucco building is in the historical Battlefield 
area, now part of New Orleans’ central busi- 
ness district. The building is privately owned 
and is unoccupied. The exterior and interior of 
this building have been altered; the amount of 
remaining original fabric is unknown. The 
building is not on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 


The structure represents an early honky-tonk 
where early jazz was played. Historically, the 
first floor served as a bar while the second 
story was used as a commercial dance hall. 
The Red Onion had a reputation as a tough 
establishment, known for gambling and “out- 
of-town women" from the Illinois Central 
station across the street. Describing the Red 
Onion, Alfred Williams was quoted by Lee 
Collins as saying "You can cut the funk in this 
place with a knife." Leading musicians associ- 
ated with the tonk included Lee Collins, 
Johnny Dodds, Jelly Roll Morton, and Lorenzo 
Tio. In 1924 Clarence Williams — New 
Orleans songwriter, publisher, promoter, and 
pianist — organized a New York recording 
session with a group he named the Red Onion 
Jazz Babies, in honor of this notorious dive. 
The band included Louis Armstrong and 
Sidney Bechet, who had both played in the 
Red Onion. Williams also wrote "Red Onion 
Blues." 


Temple Theatre/Pythian Roof/Parisian 
Garden Room Building (234 Loyola Avenue) 


Now in the central business district, this early 
20th century skyscraper houses two important 
jazz sites. The Temple Theatre was on the 











second floor, and the top two floors housed the 
Pythian Roof and later the Parisian Garden 
Room. This was along the South Rampart 
corridor of African-American business and 
entertainment establishments. The property is 
privately owned. The structure has been 
modified over the vears, with many of the 
historic features removed or hidden beneath 
facades. The open two-story Pythian Room is 
now divided into two floors of offices. This 
building is not on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 


The Pythian Roof. on top of the building, was 
used by the Knights of Pythias (a middle-class 
African-American society) and other groups for 
dances. In 1923 the dance floor was enclosed 
under a roof and became known as the Parisian 
Garden Room. The structure represents 
African-American social dance halls and 
musical theater and is important because of 
association with significant Creole of color and 
black jazz musicians. Creole of color orchestra 
leader and publisher Armand J. Piron’s band 
frequently played in this building, and Piron is 
believed to have been the manager of the 
Parisian Garden Room by the early 1930s. 
Sidney Bechet said that his first experience 
plaving the saxophone for a dance was with 
Piron’s band at the "Roof Gardens,” an 
apparent reference to the Pythian Roof. Other 
bands associated with the hall include Papa 
Celestin’s Original Tuxedo Jazz Orchestra and 
Kid Rena’s Jazz Band. 


Little is known about the Temple Theatre other 
than that it was one of the largest African- 
American vaudeville theaters in the city, and 
its close association with the Pythian Roof 
suggests that early jazz was played there. The 
theater was later converted to a movie house. 


Iroquois Theater (413 South Rampart) 


The late 19th century, two-story, brick Iroquois 
Theater is two doors south of the Odd Fellows 
and Masonic dance hall. This privately owned 
building is currently closed. The structure 
appears to retain a substantial degree of 
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integrity. It is not on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 


This structure was a center for African- 
American vaudeville and employed jazz 
musicians, possibly including Jelly Roll 
Morton. Papa Stringbean, a vaudevillian 
famous for his "Elgin watch movement dance" 
(referenced in Spencer Williams* jazz hit 
"Everybody Loves My Baby"), was manager. 


Hackenjos Music Company 
(930 Canal Street) 


This privately owned three-story building with 
an ornate Romanesque facade was constructed 
in the early 20th century. Now in the central 
business district, the structure's first-floor 
exterior has been modified, but the upper 
stories appear to have a high degree of 
integrity. This property is not listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, but it is in 
the locally designated Canal Street Historic 
District. 


Hackenjos represents companies that published 
New Orleans vernacular music related to early 
jazz. "Whoa! You Heifer.” published by 
Hackenjos in 1904, is considered to be one of 
the best examples of a New Orleans rag and 
one of the only New Orleans rags recorded 
during the song’s popular run, documenting the 
performance style. 


Alamo Theater/No Name Theater (Payless 
Shoe Source/N.Y. Bargain Store Discount, 
1027 and 1025 Canal) 


The three-story Alamo Theater, constructed in 
the early 20th century, is in New Orleans’ 
central business district and is privately owned. 
The No Name Theater. next to the Alamo, is 
similar except it is four stories. Both structures 
have been modified on the interior and 

exterior, and both are in the Vieux Carre 
National Historic Landmark District and the 
locally designated Canal Street Historic 
District. 





These buildings represent white working-class 
theaters that included ragtime and jazz music 


among their acts. The Alamo and the No Name 


were known for their rowdy shows. Each 
featured a small pit orchestra, and the theaters 
were frequently mentioned in oral history 
interviews of early white jazz players such as 
Tony Parenti, Tony Sbarbaro, Harold Peterson, 
Armand Hug, and Monk Hazel. 


Junius Hart Piano House/Alamo Dance Hall 
(McCrory‘s, 1001 Canal/113 Burgundy) 


The three-story, 19th century Junius Hart Piano 
House is in the same structure as the Alamo 
dance hall. The piano house fronts on Canal, 
and the dance hall is on Burgundy. This 
building is on the edge of the Tango Belt area, 
which is part of New Orleans’ French Quarter. 
The property is privately owned and has 
substantial exterior integrity. This property is 
within the Vieux Carre National Historic 
Landmark District and the locally designated 
Canal Street Historic District. 


The Junius Hart Piano House, like Hackenjos, 
was a company that published New Orleans 
vernacular music in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Junius Hart was known for its 
successful Mexican series — sheet music with 
Mexican themes published from 1884 to the 
early 1900s. The popularity of this style of 
music was one way the Latin-American/ 
Caribbean "Spanish tinge” entered jazz. The 
Alamo dance hall represents taxi dance halls 
(i.e., halls with dance partners for hire) in 
which jazz was played. The clientele of the 
Alamo were working-class whites, and both 
white and black bands played here 


Frank Early’s Saloon (Joudeh‘s 
Supermarket, 1216 Bienville) 


Frank Early’s Saloon is a wood-frame, two- 
story. 19th century structure. The building is a 
small grocery store and is privately owned. 
Historically, it operated as a saloon and is one 
of the last remaining buildings of Storyville. 
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The exterior of this building appears to have a 
high degree of integrity. The property is not on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 


Frank Early’s represents the saloons that 
employed early jazz piano players, as well as 
being a remnant of Storyville. Tony Jackson 
was the most famous piano “professor” to work 
at Frank Early’s. Jelly Roll Morton called 
Jackson "the greatest single-handed entertainer 
in the world,” and Jackson reportedly wrote the 
tune "Pretty Baby" while living and working at 
this saloon. 


Structures of the Tango Belt 


The Tango Belt district is generally bounded 
by North Rampart, Iberville, Dauphine, and St. 
Louis streets. The area contains privately 
owned two- and three-story brick structures 
that serve a variety of commercial and 
residential functions. The district is entirely 
within the Vieux Carre Historic District, a 
national historic landmark. The Tango Belt 
maintains a fair degree of integrity, but a 
number of structures have been torn down, 
many replaced with parking lots. 


Most of the musicians who made up Tom 
Brown's Band from Dixieland, the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band, and the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings regularly plaved in the Tango 
Belt. Johnny St. Cyr reported working at the 
Orchard (later named Pete Herman's Ringside 
Cafe) with Manuel Perez and Paul Dominguez. 


Halfway House (Orkin Pest Control 
Company, 102 City Park Avenue) 


The Halfway House is an early 20th century 
wood-frame structure near the Interstate 

10 City Park Avenue interchange. The 
building is owned by and headquarters for the 
Orkin Pest Control Company. This structure 
has a substantial degree of exterior integrity. 
The property is not listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

















The Halfway House was named because of its 
location halfway from the city to the 
Pontchartrain lakefront. Its heyday was from 
1914 to 1930. From 1919 to 1926 the Halfway 
House Orchestra, which included Abbie 
Brunies, Chink Martin, and Leon Roppolo 
entertained here. The Halfway House 
Orchestra, recorded locally several times 
between 1925 and 1928, was able to achieve 
national visibility without leaving New 
Orleans. The structure represents the growing 
mainstream acceptance and popularity of jazz 
through the 1920s. 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF EXTANT 
HISTORIC SITES AND STRUCTURES 


Jazz is uniquely American in origins and has 
received high recognition from the U.S. 
Congress. Congress has also recognized New 
Orleans as the primary birthplace of jazz, a 
view shared by most jazz historians. 


The National Park Service has long identified 
jazz as a significant topic for preservation and 
interpretation within the national park system. 
There are no structures or sites associated with 
the origins and early history of jazz in New 
Orleans in the national park system. The story 
of early jazz is suitable for inclusion in the 
system. 


Specific information on sites and structures in 
New Orleans associated with the origins and 
early history of jazz is remarkably incomplete 
considering the volumes that have been written 
about the music. However, there are many 
existing structures that appear to have been 
important in the development of jazz. Fourteen 


historic social and commercial structures are 
preliminarily assessed above, and it may be 
feasible to protect and interpret some of the 
historic resources related to the origins of jazz. 


A national historic landmark theme study on 
the origins and early history of jazz is war- 
ranted to more clearly determine the history 
and status of historic jazz-related structures in 
New Orleans. National significance of indi- 
vidual sites and structures should be deter- 
mined as part of such a study, and nomination 
forms should be prepared for specific 
properties. 


The following questions should be addressed in 
any subsequently authorized national historic 
landmark theme study: 


Are property owners willing to participate in 
the study and have their property be 
designated as national historic landmarks 
with the potential of becoming part of a 
national park system unit? 


What is the structural integrity of these 
buildings? 


What is the historical integrity of the 
buildings in association with the origins and 
early history of jazz? 


What boundary would be necessary around 
the national historic landmark properties to 
protect their integrity? 


What is the important time period for each 
building in relation to the origins and early 
history of jazz and individuals important to 
early jazz? 











NATIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARKS PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY 


According to 36 Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) 65.5, a resource is eligible for the National Historic 
Landmarks program if it has “exceptional value or quality in illustrating or interpreting the heritage of the 
United States” and “a high degree of integrity of location, design, setting. material, workmanship. feeling, and 
association,” and the resource is 


associated importantly with the lives of persons nationally significant in the history of the United States 
represents some great idea or ideal of the American people 
composed of integral parts of the environment not sufficiently significant by reason of historical association 
OF artistic merit to warrant individual recognition but collectively compose an entity of exceptional historical 
or artistic significance, or outstandingly commemorative or illustrate a way of life or culture 

Further guidance in 36 CFR 65.5 reads 
Ordinarily. cemeteries, birthplaces, graves of historical figures, properties owned by religious institutions or 
used for religious purposes, structures that have been moved from their original locations. reconstructed 


historic properties and properties that have achieved significance within the past 50 vears are not eligible for 
designation. 
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This section outlines and analyzes three 
alternative concepts for commemorating and 
interpreting the origins and early history of 
jazz in New Orleans. First there is a brief 
outline of the interpretive themes and story 
elements that the NPS study team and commis- 
sion believe are important to communicate to 
the public and a list of goals that guide the 
development of the alternatives. All three 
alternatives would include interpretation of the 
primary themes and story elements. The 
difference among the alternatives is in the 
method and the degree to which the goals are 
met. 


INTERPRETIVE THEMES AND 
STORY ELEMENTS 


What should people know about the origins 
and early history of jazz in New Orleans? The 
answer to this question is what the National 
Park Service calls interpretive themes, and 
these themes are an important part of all the 
alternatives presented in this section. Inter- 
pretive themes are the framework from which a 
more complete interpretation program can be 
developed. The story elements help clarify the 
meaning and scope of the theme statements. 


Early in the study process, jazz historians and 
other knowledgeable people were asked to 
provide the study team with a list of the main 
ideas about the significance of and the origins 
and early history of jazz in New Orleans that 
they considered the most important to convey 
to the public. Nineteen responded to the 
informal survey (see “Consultation and 
Coordination” section). In addition, the 
Smithsonian Institution responded to similar 
questions (see appendix G). The NPS study 
team, with the advice of the Preservation of 
Jazz Advisory Commission, consolidated the 
ideas received and prepared the following list 
of interpretive themes and related story 
elements. 


INTRODUCTION 
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If a new NPS unit is eventually established, a 
full interpretation program would be developed 
in a future comprehensive plan. 


THEME 1: New Orleans’ location and 
multicultural history created an atmosphere 
in which jazz developed and flourished. 


Related Story Elements: 
Many people and cultures came into contact 
in the city because New Orleans was an 
important sea and river port. 


New Orleans has historically been relatively 
tolerant of other cultures, ideas, and music. 


New Orleanians typically identify themselves 
with social organizations and communities 
and have a long history of celebrations and 
festivals. 


Historically, New Orleans has had a large 
population of African-Americans, both black 
and Creole of color. 


THEME 2: The distinctive sound of New 
Orleans jazz developed from a complex mix 
of African, European, North American, 
Caribbean, and Latin American music. 


Related Story Elements: 
The origins and early development of New 
Orleans jazz was influenced by many pre- 
jazz musical forms, such as ragtime, blues, 
brass band music, popular dance (e.g.. 
quadrille, tango, fox trot), spirituals, and call- 
and-response work songs. 


Musical elements to listen for in New 
Orleans jazz include syncopated rhythms, 
collective improvisation around a stated 
melody, polyphony (i.c., separate musical 
lines converging harmoniously), emphasis on 
individuality of tone and style and the 
expressive potential of instruments, bent note 
inflections, and instrumentation largely 
adopted from brass bands. 








THEME 3: From its origins to the present 
day, jazz has played a social role in African- 
American communities in New Orleans. 


Related Story Elements: 
Three African-American institutions in New 
Orleans that affected early jazz are still 
active today: 


Mutual aid and benevolent societies 
support the jazz funeral tradition. 


Social and pleasure clubs sponsor jazz 
at parades, dances, and other social 
functions. 


Mardi Gras Indian tribes reflect early. 
pre-jazz drumming and dance 
traditions. 


In a participatory way, jazz helps to express 
community identity, pride, commemoration. 
celebration, freedom, and creativity. 


THEME 4: Jazz developed from an urban 
folk music to an internationally recognized 
art form. 


Related Story Elements: 
Beginning in 1917. recordings by the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band and others 
created a national music sensation and 
generated a mass media demand for New 
Orleans-stvle jazz. both nationally and 
internationally. 


The national market for jazz drew musicians 
out of New Orleans in the late 1910s and 
early 1920s, and many of these musicians 
were the leaders in shaping the development 
and progression of jazz as a national art 
form. 


THEME §: There is still much to learn 
about the origins and early history of jazz in 
New Orleans. 


Related Story Elements: 
As a product of vernacular culture, early jazz 
was denigrated by the establishment and 
poorly documented at the time. 


There will probably always be various 
opinions about the sources and musicians 
that contributed to the origins and early 
history of jazz. 


PLANNING GOALS 


Public Law 101-499 states that the study ts to 
assess “the appropriate federal role” in 
supporting activities related to early jazz in 
New Orleans. With this in mind, the following 
set of goals were adopted to guide the 
development of the alternatives: 


Preserve and interpret nationally important 
sites and stories related to the origins and 
early history of jazz. 


Encourage efforts to preserve locally and 
regionally important jazz-related historic 
sites. 


Provide a quality visitor experience based on 
authentic resources and cultural traditions. 


Support and coordinate with ongoing 
activities and programs related to jazz 
history. 


Respect community values and work with 
community organizations involved in 
jazz-related programs; avoid disrupting 
community life. 


Avoid federal competition with the private 
sector. 


Ensure that alternatives considered are 
realistic. 


In addition, the NPS study team carefully 
considered the advice of the Preservation of 
Jazz Advisory Commission and the 
Smithsonian Institution, comments received at 











the five public hearings hosted by the advisory 
commission, and written comments submitted 
by individuals and organizations. The advice of 
jazz musicians, educators, archivists, and 
historians was also considered. and published 
literature on jazz and jazz history was 
reviewed. The alternatives are the team’s 
synthesis of all of this input. 


ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTS 


Three alternative concepts were developed to 
accomplish the intent of Public Law 101-499. 
Unlike most traditional parks, the alternatives 
presented here do not identify a specific area 
with a defined boundary. The historic sites and 
Structures associated with early jazz are not in 
a single location but are scattered throughout 
the city. Likewise. activities that are the living 
legacy of New Orleans jazz do not occur in a 
single location. Further. to tell the jazz story 
without disrupting community life. the study 
team sought to avoid concentrating visitors in 
neighborhoods. Consequently. rather than 
creating a specific “jazz park.” the alternatives 
emphasize commemorating jazz through 
programs and activities for visitors and 
community residents. Central gathering and 
orientation areas are suggested in the 
alternatives so that visitors can learn about jazz 
history and find out how to participate in the 
dispersed programs and activities available to 
them. Accordingly. an important role for the 
National Park Service under any of the 
alternatives will be to work with the many 
groups involved with jazz heritage. 


The Smithsonian Institution has offered to 
collaborate with the National Park Service 
should any of the alternatives be authorized. 
The Smithsonian has expertise in exhibit 
development. music interpretive programs, 
archiving, outreach, and education (see table 2 
after the description of the alternatives and 
appendix H). 


The alternatives are as follows. 
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Alternative A 


Emphasize interpretive performances by 
expanding the interpretive program at Jean 
Lafitte National Historical Park and Preserve. 


Alternative B 


Emphasize jazz history and the preservation 
of historic structures by establishing a New 
Orleans Jazz National Historic Site. 


Alternative C 


Emphasize jazz education by creating the 
New Orleans Jazz Education Partnership. a 
federally appointed commission. 


Each alternative is described below, and a table 
summarizing potential management roles 
follows the description of the alternatives. The 
alternatives vary based on the facet of the 
legislation that is emphasized. Although they 
are intended to describe a range of reasonable 
approaches to preserving and interpreting carly 
jazz. the alternatives are not mutually 
exclusive. Congress has the prerogative to mix 
and match aspects of any of them in future 
legislation. 


If any of the alternatives are authorized. 
further. more detailed planning would be 
necessary for implementation. See appendix | 
for a listing of planning projects necessary to 
implement each alternative. 


All three alternatives anticipate the designation 
of some structures in New Orleans as 
nationally significant based on their association 
with the origins and carly history of jazz. 
However, if a future national historic landmark 
study determines that none of the sites or 
structures meet established criteria for national 
significance. or if future planning determines 
that designated national historic landmark 
structures are not suitable or feasible for 
protection and public use. then jazz could still 
be commemorated in Armstrong Park through 














interpretation and ecucation programs as assistance to the state or some other entity for 
described in the following alternatives. Without such programs but the Park Service would not 
nationally significant sites or structures, the directly manage such programs. 

National Park Service could provide technical 





Louis Armstrong statue in Armstrong Park 
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ALTERNATIVE A: MUSIC INTERPRETATION EMPHASIS 
(EXPAND JEAN LAFITTE INTERPRETATION PROGRAM) 


VISION — Visitors would be introduced to the city’s rich jazz history and 
learn about jazz-related programs and performances. This would be done by 
expanding the interpretation program at Jean Lafitte National Historical Park 


and Preserve. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCE 


Under alternative A, visitors to the new Jean 
Lafitte headquarters and visitor center at 419 
Decatur Street (currently under construction) 
would learn about citywide programs and 
performances related to New Orleans jazz. 
They would also be able to purchase a limited 
selection of books and recordings on jazz 
history at this visitor center. 


For an overview of jazz history in New 
Orleans, visitors would be directed to the New 
Orleans Jazz Club Collection of the Louisiana 
State Museum in the Mint at Decatur and 
Esplanade streets. Through a cooperative 
agreement, the National Park Service would 
assist the state museum in expanding their 
exhibits, personal services, and audiovisual 
programs relating to early jazz. 


In cooperation with the city, the National Park 
Service would work with musicians, neighbor- 
hood organizations, jazz education institutions, 
and jazz organizations to provide interpretive 
demonstrations in Armstrong Park (e.g., Congo 
Square, Perseverance Lodge #4, and the 
Theater for the Performing Arts) and possibly 
other locations, with special emphasis on 
historical New Orleans jazz and jazz settings. 
In addition, tours (commercial and public) of 
historic jazz sites and areas would be offered, 
using the Jean Lafitte visitor center, the Mint, 
and Armstrong Park as staging areas (see 
Alternative A, Visitor Information/ 
Interpretation Facilities map). 


Interpretive programs would be designed to 
reach visitors with different levels of 
experience in jazz history — from those with 
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no prior knowledge of jazz to visitors with 
special interest in the music. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
SITES AND STRUCTURES 


The National Park Service would conduct a 
national historic landmark theme study to 
designate sites and structures in New Orleans 
that are of national significance to the origins, 
development, and progression of jazz in the 
United States. Research on specific structures 
would be conducted to prepare nomination 
forms for the national historic landmarks 
program. If national historic landmarks are 
designated, the National Park Service might be 
able to provide national historic landmark 
property owners in New Orleans with technical 
assistance and possibly limited funds to ensure 
protection of important structures. 


The Louisiana state historic preservation officer 
would be consulted on the identification of 
potential jazz-related properties and in 
developing methods for evaluating these 
properties. That office would review the draft 
national historic landmark forms, along with 
other federal, state, and local entities. 


FACILITIES 


No additional development or facilities would 
be required in this alternative beyond some 
remodeling of the interior space in the NPS 
Decatur Street visitor center and the Louisiana 
State Museum at the Mint. 











Alternative A 


Visitor Information/Interpretation Facilities 
New Orleans Jazz Study 

United States Department of the Interior/National Park Service 
DSC*Sept 92°P72*20,000A HO 












































SUPPORT FOR THE JAZZ 
PARADE TRADITION 


The National Park Service would establish a 
cooperative agreement with a citywide 
organization involved in community cultures 
for equitably disbursing funds for some of the 
parade permit costs to social and pleasure clubs 
and mutual aid and benevolent societies. The 
Park Service would also work with interested 
social and pleasure clubs, mutual aid and 
benevolent societies, and Mardi Gras Indians to 
arrange for appropriate ways for visitors to 
experience the groups’ contributions to jazz. 
Brass bands would be hired to demonstrate 
musical aspects of the origins, early history, 
and continued traditions of New Orleans jazz 
and the jazz street parade. 


JAZZ EDUCATION 


Through cooperative agreements with area 
schools and universities, students and faculty 
would help present interpretive demonstrations 
on such topics as historical New Orleans jazz 
and the cultural roots of the music. This 
performance experience could become part of 
the students’ education, as well as a benefit to 
Visitors. 


The National Park Service would also arrange 
on-site school programs and develop classroom 
materials on jazz history and New Orleans jazz 
and its musical legacy. 


SUPPORT FOR ARCHIVES 


Federal funds would be provided to develop a 
computerized master computer catalogue of 
jazz publications, archival materials, and 
objects related to New Orleans jazz history. 
The computer program would be available to 
archives, schools, and libraries in New Orleans 
and to other jazz history institutions in the 
nation. A protocol would be developed to 
monitor and periodically update the master 
catalogue. As practical, the computer catalogue 
could include digitized audiovisual records of 
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archival materials and objects. Technical 
assistance and limited funding would also be 
provided to archives and museums for 
protecting significant archival materials and 
objects related to the origins and early history 
of jazz in New Orleans. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


As a unit of Jean Lafitte National Historical 
Park and Preserve, jazz programs would be 
managed under Public Law 95-625, the 
legislation that established the park and 
preserve. As stated in that legislation, the 
purpose of Jean Lafitte is to preserve 
"significant examples of natural and historical 
resources of the Mississippi Delta region and 
to provide for their interpretation in such a 
manner as to portray the development of 
cultural diversity in the region." 


Under this alternative, the Delta Region 
Preservation Commission, which was also 
established by Public Law 95-625, would 
advise the National Park Service in selecting 
sites, developing and implementing a general 
management plan, and implementing a 
comprehensive interpretive program. The 
commission is made up of one member 
appointed by the governor of Louisiana, one 
appointed by the chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and 12 appointed by 
the secretary of the interior from recommen- 
dations made by Jefferson Parish, the city of 
New Orleans, the fishing industry, and 
conservation organizations. 


ESTIMATED COSTS 


Appendix | shows the total estimated initial 
costs for this alternative (national historic 
landmark study and interpretive planning) as 
$275,000. As a unit of Jean Lafitte National 
Historical Park and Preserve, the jazz program 
would employ about five permanent and two 
seasonal employees and would have an annual 
operating budget of perhaps $400,000. Costs 











associated with remodeling the interior and be about $400 per square foot. There could be 
exhibits at the NPS Decatur Street visitor additional costs for preservation assistance 
center and the Louisiana State Museum would under the national historic landmarks program. 





Pud Brown at the Palm Court Cafe 
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ALTERNATIVE B: HISTORIC PRESERVATION EMPHASIS (NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE) 


VISION — Outstanding structures in New Orleans associated with the origins 
and early history of jazz would be interpreted, giving visitors the opportunity to 
experience the sights, sounds, and feel of the actual places where jazz evolved. 
The continuing parade tradition in New Orleans would be highlighted as part of 


the living legacy of early jazz. 


This would be accomplished by establishing the New Orleans Jazz National 
Historic Site, a new unit of the national park system. The national historic site 
would have a central visitor center in or near Armstrong Park, and several 
nationally significant historic structures in New Orleans would also be available 


to visitors. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCE 


The National Park Service would establish a 
new visitor center in or near Armstrong Park 
dedicated to telling the story of the origins and 
early history of jazz in New Orleans and the 
city’s continuing jazz legacy (see Alternative 
B, Visitor Facility and Potential Jazz Heritage 
District map). An overview of New Orleans’ 
jazz history would be provided at the center 
through media (permanent and changing 
exhibits, audiovisual materials, books, and 
recordings) and live presentations. Exhibits 
would be designed in cooperation with the 
New Orleans Jazz Club Collection of the 
Louisiana State Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution. The center would serve as a staging 
location for tours of historic sites. As in 
alternative A, information about jazz-related 
programs and performances in the city would 
be available at the center. 


Also as in alternative A, visitors could see 
scheduled interpretive demonstrations on 
historical New Orleans jazz and its legacy in 
Armstrong Park, such as in Congo Square, 
Perseverance Lodge #4, and other spaces in the 
park. Interpretive demonstrations could also be 
provided in other historical settings in 
conjunction with jazz tours. For occasional 
special events, the National Park Service could 
engage large performance facilities such as the 
Theater for the Performing Arts, the Orpheum 
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Theater, Loew’s State Theater, and the Saenger 
Theater. 


The National Park Service could also cooperate 
and coordinate with other agencies and 
organizations regarding sites and events in 
other states that relate to the legacy of early 
jazz from New Orleans 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
SITES AND STRUCTURES 


As described in alternative A, a national 
historic landmark theme study would be 
conducted and national historic landmark forms 
would be prepared for specific structures. The 
National Park Service might be able to provide 
technical assistance and possibly limited funds 
to national historic landmark property owners 
in New Orleans. Also, under this alternative, a 
few national historic landmark structures that 
are determined to be essential to preservation 
and interpretive programs would be fully 
rehabilitated or adaptively used where feasible. 


The National Park Service would cooperate 
with the city in evaluating areas for possible 
designation by the city as jazz heritage districts 
— areas with an exceptional concentration of 
jazz historical sites, an established and continu- 
ing community tradition of jazz street parades, 
or both. Within locally designated jazz heritage 
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Alternative B 

Visitor Facility and Potential 

Jazz Heritage Districts 

New Orleans Jazz Study 

L nited States Department of the Interior National Park Service 
DSC + Apr 93+P72+20,001B 


districts, the National Park Service might be 
able to provide technical assistance and limited 
funding to aid others in preserving locally 
important structures that contribute to the 
broader story of early jazz in New Orleans. 
The Alternative B map shows examples of 
potential jazz heritage districts briefly 
described above in "Commercial Areas and 
Neighborhoods Associated with Historic New 
Orleans Jazz" section. 


As in alternative A, the Louisiana state historic 
preservation officer would be consulted in 
identifying potential jazz-related properties, 
developing methods for evaluating these 
properties, and reviewing the national historic 
landmark forms. 


FACILITIES 


The National Park Service would provide a 
visitor center in or near Armstrong Park, with 
the cooperation of the city — either through 
new construction or through adaptive use of a 
historic structure. The center would include 
space for 


* information/orientation 

* books and recordings sales 

* exhibits on jazz history and the legacy of 
jazz in New Orleans 

* an auditorium for music demonstrations and 
audiovisual programs 

* a meeting room for school groups and other 
organizations 

* administrative offices, storage space, and a 
workroom 


The existing parking areas in Armstrong Park 
would be used for visitor center parking. 


The National Park Service would cooperate 
with the city to maintain Congo Square and 
Perseverance Lodge #4 for interpretive 
demonstrations and other programs and would 
assist the city in rehabilitating Armstrong Park. 


If appropriate sites are identified, other historic 
jazz-related structures might be rehabilitated 
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and adapted for interpretive programs and to 
support jazz education activities and jazz 
archives for public use. Prior to investing in a 
major rehabilitation effort, the National Park 
Service would acquire sufficient interests in 
such structures to ensure protection. Protection 
may range from fee acquisition to long-term 
cooperative agreements with owners. 


SUPPORT FOR THE JAZZ 
PARADE TRADITION 


As in alternative A, the National Park Service 
would establish a cooperative agreement with a 
citywide organization involved in community 
cultures for equitably disbursing funds for 
some of the parade permit costs to social and 
pleasure clubs and mutual aid and benevolent 
societies. The Park Service would work with 
interested social and pleasure clubs, mutual aid 
and benevolent societies, and Mardi Gras 
Indians to arrange for appropriate ways for 
visitors to experience the groups’ contributions 
to jazz. Brass bands would be hired for 
demonstrations. Educational programs would 
be offered for young musicians about the 
history of jazz parades and traditional street 
band musical techniques. 


JAZZ EDUCATION 


The approach to jazz education would also be 
similar to alternative A in that the National 
Park Service would work with area schools and 
universities for students and faculty partici- 
pation in interpretive demonstrations. The Park 
Service would also cooperate with jazz educa- 
tion groups to develop on-site programs and 
education materials for school use on jazz 
history and historical New Orleans jazz and its 
legacy. 


If appropriate nationally important historic 
structures are identified, the National Park 
Service could adapt and maintain such 
structures for use by organizations for jazz 
education (see "Facilities" above). 





SUPPORT FOR ARCHIVES 


As in alternative A. federal funding would be 
provided to develop a computerized master 
computer catalogue of jazz publications, 
archival materials. and objects. possibly 
including digitized audiovisual records. The 
master catalogue would be available to local 
and national institutions involved in jazz 
history. A protocol to monitor and periodically 
update the master catalogue would also be 
developed. In addition, the National Park 
Service would provide technical and limited 
funding assistance to archives and museums for 
protecting significant archival materials and 
objects relating to the origins and early history 
of jazz in New Orleans. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Fedeval legislation would be required to 
establish a new national historic site as 
described under this alternative. Such 
legisiation would also establish a commission 
similar to the Preservation of Jazz Advisory 
Commission to advise the National Park 
Service on interpretation, education, and 
research programs. 
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ESTIMATED COSTS 


Anticipated costs for initial planning for this 
alternative are shown in appendix I as 
$545,000. The New Orleans Jazz National 
Historic Site, with shared administrative staff 
with Jean Lafitte National Historical Park and 
Preserve, would employ perhaps 15 to 20 
permanent and 3 to 5 seasonals, with an annual 
operating budget of about $750,000. 


Federal expenditures for acquisition, design. 
new construction, and rehabilitation cannot be 
projected without further planning. However. 
current standard design and construction cost 
estimates (not including site acquisition) are as 
follows: 


new construction — $328/square foot 


rehabilitation and adaptive use of a historic 
structure — $234/square foot 


restoration of a historic structure to its 
original appearance — $390 square foot 


Development and installation of exhibits would 
cost about $400 square foot. 








ALTERNATIVE C: JAZZ EDUCATION EMPHASIS (NEW MANAGEMENT ENTITY) 


VISION — An easily accessible jazz education program for New Orleans 
residents and visitors would be provided by creating an independent, 
congressionally appointed management commission — the New Orleans Jazz 
Education Partnership. The program developed by this partnership would be 
designed to complement existing jazz education efforts in the city and aim for 
broad participation by people at all levels of musical understanding. The 
ultimate purpose would be to promote an appreciation for New Orleans jazz 
and continuation of New Orleans jazz traditions. The National Park Service's 
primary role would be to protect national historic landmark structures and 
provide information and orientation for visitors; other actions would be 


carried out by the new partnership. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCE 


The New Orleans Jazz Education Partnership 
(described below) would provide residents and 
visitors with a wide range of opportunities to 
learn about New Orleans jazz and jazz history. 


As under alternative A, the National Park 
Service would provide information and 
orientation services at the Jean Lafitte visitor 
center at 419 Decatur Street and would 
cooperate with the Louisiana State Museum to 
update their exhibits on jazz history at the 
Mint. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
SITES AND STRUCTURES 


As in the previous alternatives, the National 
Park Service would conduct a national historic 
landmarks theme study and prepare nomination 
forms for designating sites and structures in 
New Orleans that are of national significance 
to the origins, development, and progression of 
jazz in the United States. If national historic 
landmarks are designated, the National Park 
Service might be able to assist national historic 
landmark property owners in New Orleans with 
technical assistance and limited funding to 
ensure protection. 


As in alternative A, the Louisiana state historic 
preservation officer would be consulted in 
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identifying potential jazz-related properties, 
developing methods for evaluating these 
properties, and reviewing the national historic 
landmark forms. 


FACILITIES 


The New Orleans Jazz Education Par. ership 
would provide a facility or facilities for jazz 
education in coordination with area institutions 
involved in jazz education programs. Space 
needs would include 


* offices and meeting rooms 

* classrooms 

* practice rooms 

* performance/recital hall 

* study hall (including computers) 
* living space for artist-in-residence 


If appropriate jazz-related historic structures are 
identified, the National Park Service would 
assist the partnership in adapting such 
structures for jazz education programs. 


SUPPORT FOR THE JAZZ 
PARADE TRADITION 


Under alternative C, the partnership would 
establish a cooperative agreement with a 
citywide organization involved in community 
cultures for equitably disbursing funds for 








some of the parade permit costs to social and 
pleasure clubs and mutual aid and benevolent 
societies. The partnership would also work 
with interested mutual aid and benevolent 
societies, social and pleasure clubs, and Mardi 
Gras Indians so that the groups could interpret 
and teach the history of their traditions. Brass 
bands would be hired to participate in 
education programs. Programs on jazz parade 
history and techniques would be available to 
voung musicians. 


JAZZ EDUCATION 


The New Orleans Jazz Education Partnership 
would provide such programs as 


* regularly scheduled music lessons 

* low-cost availability of instruments 

* artist-in-residence programs 

° radio and television broadcasts 

* special programs and events 

* field trips and tours 

* day-long and weck-long seminars and 
institutes 


A competitive fellowship would be established 
and administered by the partnership to support 
research on the origins and early history of 
jazz in New Orleans. The fellowship would 
help defray travel or other costs for students at 
the undergraduate to post-graduate levels. 
Research notes would be periodically published 
by the partnership. 


SUPPORT FOR ARCHIVES 


The partnership would distribute federal funds 
to develop a computerized master computer 
catalogue of jazz publications, archival 
materials, and objects related to early New 
Orleans jazz. and the master catalogue would 
be available to local and national institutions. 
A protocol would also be established to 
monitor and periodically update the master 
catalogue. Digitized audiovisual records of 
archival materials and objects would be 
included as practical. Technical assistance and 
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limited funding would be provided to archives 
and museums for protecting archival materials 
and objects related to carly New Orleans jazz. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Federal legislation would be required to create 
the New Orleans Jazz Education Partnership as 
a Management commission under the 
Department of the Interior. The primary 
purpose of the partnership would be to promote 
the public understanding of New Orleans’ jazz 
history and jazz traditions by working with 
existing jazz education efforts in the city. If 
supported by legislation, the partnership would 
have authority to 


* develop and manage jazz education programs 

* raise and disperse funding to support jazz 
education 

* acquire or lease property for the purpose of 
jazz education 

* hire staff and contract services 

* enter into Cooperative agreements for jazz 
education 


Criteria for appointments to the commission 
would emphasize organizations and individuals 
experienced in jazz education, and the super- 
intendent of Jean Lafitte National Historical 
Park and Preserve would serve as an ex officio 
member. 


ESTIMATED COSTS 


The estimated costs for planning and the 
establishment of the New Orleans Jazz 
Education Partnership are shown in appendix | 
and would total $875,000. Under alternative C. 
NPS employment and annual operating costs 
would be comparable to alternative A — five 
permanent and two seasonal employees and an 
annual budget of possibly $400,000. The New 
Orleans Jazz Education Partnership would have 
a staff of perhaps 15 and an annual operating 
budget on the order of $S00.000 (which is 
contained in the appendix | estimate). Federal 





expenditures for acquisition, construction, and conducted. (See alternative B for general 
rehabilitation cannot be accurately estimated estimates for square footage costs.) 
unless further. more detailed planning ts 








Second liners and the Men Jet Setters Social and Pleasure Club 
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ALTERNATIVE C 
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National Park Service 

2 Provide visitor information onentation at Jean Lafitte 
visitor center 

3 Assist Lousiana State Museum wath jazz-related 
exhusbits and personal services 

#1 Coordinate interpretive demonstrations and tours 

? Conduct national historic landmark (NHL) theme study 
and prepare nominations 

) Possibly provide NHL technical and funding assistancx 

) Provide some funding for marching club permits 

fi Hire brass bands for interpretive demonstrations 

#3 Develop school programs and demonstrations 

fi Fund archives catalogue and assist with protection of 
archival materials 








National Park Service 

2 Adminiier New Orleans Jazz National Historic Site 

) Estatviesh mew visitor center in or near Armstrong Park 

#3 Prowwe overview of jazz history at new visitor center 

d Assist city in rehabilitating Armstrong Park 

3 Cooperate with Louisiana State Museum for jazz-related 
interpretive exhibits in new visitor center 

? Rehabilitate/adapt structures for interpretation/education 


#3 Assist city in identifying jazz heritage districts 


Same as Alternative A 
- Provide visitor information/orientation 
£3 Coordinate interpretive demonstrations and tours 
- Conduct NHL theme study and nominations 
- Possibly provide NHL technical and funding assistance 
- Provide some funding for marching club permits 
fA Hire brass bands for interpretive demonstrations 
fi Develop school programs and demonstrations 
fi Fund archives catalogue and assist with protection of 
archival materials 


National Park Service 
2 If appropriate, adapt NHL properties for jazz 
education 
Same as Alternative A 
- Provide visitor information/orientation at Jean 
Lafitte visitor center 
- Conduct NHL theme study and prepare 
nominations 
- Possibly provide NHL technical and funding 
assistance 
fi Assist Louisiana State Museum with jazz-related 
exhibits and personal services 





Louisiana State Museum 
) Continue to provide interpretive exhibits on jazz history 
at the Mint 


Louisiana State Museum 
) Assist National Park Service with jazz-related interpretive 
exhibits in the new visitor center 


Louisiana State Museum 
Same as Alternative A 
- Continue to provide interpretive exhibits on jazz 
history at the Mint 





City of New Orleans 
) Support use of Armstrong Park for interpretive 
activities 


City of New Orleans 
2 Rehabilitate Armstrong Park 
) Provide site for visitor center in or near Armstrong Park 
) Define and designate jazz heritage districts 
Same as Alternative A 
- Support use of Armstrong Park for interpretive activities 


City of New Orleans 
Same as Alternative A 
- Support use of Armstrong Park for interpretive 
activities 














New Orleans Jazz Education Partnership 

fi Develop and administer jazz education programs 

fi Provide jazz educational programs for visitors 

d Acquire and administer facilities for jazz education 

d Provide funds for marching club permits aad hire brass 
bands for educational programs 

fi Establish and administer research fellowship 

2 Fund archives catalogue and assist with protection of 
archival materials 





fi Potential partnership with Smithsonian Institution (see appendix H). 




















ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 


This section analyzes the general impacts that 
could result from implementing the alternatives 
described in this study. Topics include impacts 
on visitor experience and educational potential, 
historic sites and structures, the economy, the 
local communities. and the natural environ- 
ment. The three alternatives are compared 
under each impact category. Existing condi- 
tions in the study area are also described. 


IMPACTS ON VISITOR EXPERIENCE 
AND EDUCATIONAL POTENTIAL 


Existing Conditions 


Opportunities are available for visitors to learn 
about the history of New Orleans jazz through 
exhibits at the Louisiana State Museum at the 
Mint, jazz history tours offered by commercial 
and nonprofit organizations, and occasional 
jazz history lectures, demonstrations, and other 
special events sponsored by various groups in 
New Orleans. However, activities are not 
coordinated, and many visitors are unaware 
that such opportunities are available. Most 
Visitors experience jazz in commercial settings 
such as bars, clubs. concerts, or restaurants. 


Alternative A 


More interpretive programs related to New 
Orleans jazz and improved orientation would 
mean that visitors would have more oppor- 
tunities to experience and learn about jazz in 
New Orleans than they now have. A more 
comprehensive and coherent story would be 
presented because of coordination among the 
entities presenting jazz programs and 
interpretation. As a result of interpretive 
programs, more visitors might look for 
commercial settings to hear more music. 
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There would be a modest increase in opportun- 
ities for local children and adults to learn about 
New Orleans jazz and its history. Jazz students 
would have opportunities to participate in 
interpretive demonstrations. 


Alternative B 


With a new NPS unit dedicated to preserving 
and interpreting resources related to New 
Orleans jazz, visitors would have more 
comprehensive opportunities to experience and 
learn about jazz and its history. Visits to 
historical sites and neighborhoods would 
greatly enhance visitors’ understanding of the 
early jazz era and New Orleans’ lasting effects 
on the music. More visitors might look for 
commercial settings to hear jazz because of 
increased understanding and interest. As in 
alternative concept A, more local children and 
adults would have access to jazz and more 
opportunities to learn to play than currently 
exist. 


Alternative C 


Impacts on visitors would be similar to those 
of alternative A — more and better-coordinated 
interpretive experiences would be available to 
visitors than now exist. 


Extensive programs provided by the New 
Orleans Jazz Education Partnership would 
increase the availability of educational 
programs about jazz to a wider spectrum of 
visitors and New Orleans children and adults. 
Jazz traditions would be preserved by 
educating more jazz performers and creating 
more opportunities for audiences to hear and 
appreciate jazz. 





IMPACTS ON HISTORIC SITES 
AND STRUCTURES 


Existing Conditions 


Many structures associated with early jazz 
would continue to deteriorate or would be torn 
down. It is unlikely that local historic 
preservation organizations would have the 
financial or human resources to protect many 
of the jazz sites. 


Alternative A 


Some historic sites and structures could receive 
additional protection and rehabilitation, 
depending on the outcome of the national 
historic landmark study and nominations and 
the availability of funding for assistance. 
Historic jazz sites other than those selected by 
the national historic landmark process might 
also be protected as a result of increased public 
awareness of and interest in jazz history. 
Unless adequate security is provided, increased 
public attention could result in damage from 
souvenir collecting or other vandalism. 


Alternative B 


This alternative concept has the greatest 
potential for additional protection, rehabili- 
tation, and interpretation of jazz-related historic 
structures by the National Park Service. Bene- 
fits to historic structures not on the national 
historic landmark list would depend, as in 
alternative A, on the national historic landmark 
study and availability of rehabilitation funds. 
Rehabilitation of historic jazz structures by the 
National Park Service could motivate corollary 
rehabilitation of other structures by local 
government or private interests. 


Alternative C 


Effects on historic sites and structures would 
be similar to those described in alternative A. 
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IMPACTS ON THE ECONOMY 
Existing Conditions 


According to The Economic Impact of the 
Louisiana Music Industry: 1990 a Baseline 
Study, a report prepared by Timothy Ryan of 
the University of New Orleans, estimated total 
primary spending by visitors who listed music 
as a factor in visiting New Orleans exceeded 
$300 million a year, and secondary spending 
exceeded $280 million a year. Over 16,700 
jobs were generated. About 90% of this 
spending was in New Orleans. By this 
reckoning, total visitor spending related to 
music in New Orleans would be in the range 
of $500 million dollars annually and would 
support over 15,000 jobs. Spending and jobs 
specifically generated by New Orleans jazz 
would presumably be a smaller portion. If 
Ryan's projections are accepted, then New 
Orleans jazz generates tens of millions of 
dollars annually and employs a few thousand 


people. 


Alternative A 


Economic impacts from implementing alterna- 
tive A would be minimal. Interpretive pro- 
grams would be unlikely to draw additional 
visitors to New Orleans but could affect the 
way current visitors spend their time. Programs 
to educate the public about jazz heritage could 
result in more visitors interested in attending 
jazz shows and events in the city. Some 
economic benefits would be gained by social 
and pleasure clubs and mutual aid and benevo- 
lent societies that receive assistance in covering 
parade permit costs. These benefits could allow 
the societies to provide better services to their 
members and communities. 


Alternative B 
Additional visitor spending in New Orleans 


generated by implementing alternative B would 
likely be modest. New Orleans’ music already 











attracts thousands of visitors. Interpretive 
programs offered by the National Park Service 
would improve the quality of the visitors” 
experience once they arrive in the city, and 
visitors might be more interested in attending 
jazz shows and events. Expanded interpretive 
programs could encourage some visitors to 
extend their stay in New Orleans, thus increas- 
ing their spending in the city. Construction and 
rehabilitation of structures could have minimal 
short-term beneficial effects on the local 
economy. 


Alternative C 


Impacts on the local economy in concept C 
would be similar to those of alternatives A and 
B. Only modest economic impacts would result 
from rehabilitation of structures, and the 
educational programs implemented by the New 
Orleans Jazz Education Partnership could 
create a few new jobs. Some special events 
hosted by the partnership could have minor 
short-term benefits for the local economy. 
Marching clubs could better cope with parade 
costs. 


IMPACTS ON LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
Existing Conditions 


Many of the neighborhoods and commercial 
districts associated with early jazz are in a very 
poor economic condition. Several neighbor- 
hoods suffer from problems such as chronic 
unemployment and deteriorating infrastructure. 
Most residents are renters. 


Despite such poor conditions, neighborhood 
organizations, including social and pleasure 
clubs and other grassroot groups. demonstrate a 
vitality and a sense of community identity and 
pride. At the public hearings held for the study, 
neighborhood leaders. marching club members, 
Mardi Gras Indians, and others spoke passion- 
ately about the sense of history and continuity 





they get from participating in their community- 
based traditions. 





Alternative A 


Providing some funding assistance to marching 
clubs for parade permits would help to con- 
tinue the jazz parade tradition. Interpretive 
programs would increase public understanding 
and appreciation for community-based jazz 
traditions, perhaps further strengthening those 
traditions. 


Alternative B 


As in alternative A, funding assistance to 
marching clubs and sensitive interpretation 
would help continue the jazz parade tradition. 


Rehabilitation and restoration of historic 
structures could spark economic revitalization 
of some neighborhoods. However, alternative B 
also carries some risk of disruption of com- 
munity life. Potential designations of jazz 
heritage districts by the city and actions by the 
National Park Service to restore selected 
historic structures and inform the public about 
neighborhood traditions related to jazz could 
increase the number of visitors to those areas. 
Increased visitation could cause more traffic 
and additional demands on city services (water. 
sewage, street maintenance, parking, and law 
enforcement). Historic restoration could 
inadvertently result in those neighborhoods 
becoming more desirable for residential or 
commercial investment. This could in turn lead 
to higher property values and rent and possible 
displacement of current residents in the very 
community that maintains the jazz parade tradi- 
tions. The Treme neighborhood is probably the 
most susceptible to gentrification because of its 
proximity to the tourist-oriented French Quarter 
and commercial areas and because of its con- 
centration of historic homes. 


The city is responsible for community planning 
and development. and the National Park 








Service would work closely with the city. 
community groups, and others during planning 
of NPS facilities and programs to attempt to 
avoid such disruption. 


Alternative C 


Like alternatives A and B, alternative C would 
also support the continuation of the jazz parade 
tradition. More than the other alternatives, 
alternative C would provide opportunities for 
voung people to learn about their community 
traditions and history related to jazz. This 
education could further support community- 
based jazz activities. 


IMPACTS ON THE NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


General 


All potential development or restoration actions 
would occur within existing urban sites. 
Consequently. none of the alternatives would 
affect state or federally listed threatened or 
endangered species or their habitat, wetlands. 
Or prime or unique farmlands. Further, no 
effects on water quality would be expected 
from implementation of any of the alternatives. 
No long-term effects on air quality would be 
anticipated. All development or restoration 
actions would be conducted under state and 


federal permits and would comply with water 
and air quality standards. 


Floodplains and Coastal Zone 


All of New Orleans is within the S500-vear 
floodplain, and approximately 80° of the city 
is within the 100-vear floodplain. Much of 
New Orleans is also below sea level. and 
floods are controlled by a series of protection 
levees around the city and an elaborate svstem 
of groundwater pumps within it. Potential 
rehabilitation or development actions in any of 
the alternatives would not affect flooding or 
floodplains. However, any future actions 
authorized as a result of this study woul J be 
reviewed for floodplain management compli- 
ance requirements prior to implementation. 


New Orleans is within the designated 

Louisiana coastal zone, and federal actions 
must be consistent with the state coastal zone 
management plan. Relevant goals and policies 
(a the state plan encourage public access to and 
recreational use in the coastal zone and 
preservation of cultural heritage and related 
sites in the coastal zone. The range of 
alternatives in this study appears to be 
consistent with the state plan. To ensure 
consistency, the Louisiana Department of 
Natural Resources, Coastal Zone Management 
Division, would be consulted prior to imple- 
menting any actions related to the coastal zone. 
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POSITION STATEMENT 
BY THE 
PRESERVATION OF JAZZ ADVISORY COMMISSION 








The Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission actively advised the NPS study 
team throughout the development of the study (see following “Consultation and 
Coordination” section). 


At the June 26, 1992, quarterly m«¢ eting, following review of the public's response 
to the New Orleans Jazz Study Newsletter #3 outlining draft alternative concepts, 
the Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission took the following actions. These 
actions constitute the advice of the Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission to 
the secretary of .he interior in accordance with section 4(b) of Public Law 101- 
499, 


7 The advisory commission endorsed the range of alternatives developed 
by the NPS study team, with revisions that are incorporated in the 
above description of alternatives. The commission advises the secretary 
of the interior that this revised range of alternatives is appropriate for 
transmittal to Congress. 


The advisory commission then passed two additional motions constituting a 
position statement on future congressional action. 


> The advisory commission recommends combining the actions in alter- 
native B (including an initial emphasis on the concentration of historic 
jazz sites in the Back o° Town/South Rampart Street, Central Business 
District. Storyville'Tango Belt, and Treme sections) with the jazz 
education elements of alternative C as the best approach to preserving 
and interpreting the origins and early history of jazz in New Orleans. 


> The advisory commission recommends that NPS operations and facili- 
ties to preserve and interpret New Orleans jazz be managed as a unit 
of Jean Lafitte National Historical Park and Preserve to ensure ease of 
establishment. As part of Jean Lafitte, jazz programs would come 
under the charter and advisement of the Delta Regional Preservation 
Commission, and the Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission 
recommends that an informal special advisory council be established to 
assist in jazz-related programs. 


At the January 28, 1993, quarterly meeting, the advisory commission requested 
that the National Park Service add the costs of combining alternatives B and C 
to appendix I. 

















CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AND 
NEWSLETTERS 


Three newsletters, five hearings, and one jazz 
history workshop were hosted by the Preser- 
vation of Jazz Advisory Commission for the 
public during the course of the study. All 
public meetings were announced in newsletters, 
fliers. the local media, and the Federal 
Register. The newsletters, meetings, and other 
activities are briefly described below. 


Jazz History Survey — To learn more about 
the topics addressed in Public Law 101-499, a 
form with six jazz history questions was sent 
to people who are jazz historians or know!l- 
edgeable in aspects of jazz history. There were 
19 responses from the 57 forms that were sent 
in August 199]. 


Newsletter #1 — A newsletter was published 
in early August 1991 that described the 
purpose of the study, introduced the members 
of the Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commis- 
sion, announced the times and locations for 
public hearings in late August, and included a 
postage-paid form for comments. 


Public Hearings — Three hearings were 
conducted by the commission to get early input 
from the public. A total of 178 people 
attended. Locations and times were as follows. 


August 24, 1991, Treme Community 
Center 2:00 6:00 P.M. 

August 26, 1991, Xavier University 4:00 
8:00 P.M. 

August 27, 1991, Algiers Regional Library 
4:00-8:00 P.M. 


Jazz History Workshop — A panel of jazz 
musicians consisting of Placide Adams, Danny 
Barker, Harold Battiste. and Joe Gourdin lead a 
discussion of jazz history. About 25 people 
attended. The session was held on August 28. 


1991, at Loyola University from 1:00-4:00 P.M. 
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Danny Barker and Michael White at Jazz History Workshop 


Newsletter #2 — This newsletter published in 
November 1991 summarized public comments 
received at the August meetings and announced 
an additional hearing set for December 7. 


Public Hearing — At the recommendation of 
the advisory commission, an additional public 
hearing was held on December 7, 1991, in the 
Superdome from 9:00 A.M. to 12:00 P.M. The 
additional hearing was called to give those who 
had missed the August meetings a chance to 
speak. Prior to the hearing. a special flier was 
distributed inviting members of social and 
pleasure clubs and street bands. Sixty people 
attended, including members from 21 social 
and pleasure clubs, mutual aid and benevolent 
societies, Mardi Gras Indian gangs, and bands. 


Newsletter #3 — The newsletter published in 
May 1992 briefly summarized public com- 
ments from the December hearing and con- 
tained three draft alternative concepts under 
consideration by the National Park Service and 
the Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission. 
The newsletter included a postage-paid re- 
sponse form and announced that a public hear- 
ing on the alternatives would be held June 25. 


Public Hearing — A hearing was held June 
25. 1992, in the Superdome from 4:00 8:00 
P.M. to receive comments on the range of 
alternatives presented in the May newsletter. 
Thirty-four people attended. 





PUBLIC ACCESS TO INFORMATION 


During the study additional copies of 


newsletters. approved advisory commission 


meeting minutes, approved subcommittee 
reports, and transcriptions of commission 
meetings and public hearings were made 


announced in newsletters ‘liers. the local 
media, and the Federal Register. 


May 3, 1991, the World Trade Center 
August 23, 1991, the Pontchartrain Hotel 
August 28, 1991, Loyola University 
December 6, 1991, U.S. Customs House 





December 7, 1991, the Superdome 

April 3, 1992, the Superdome 

June 26, 1992, the World Trade Center 
January 28, 1993, the World Trade Center 


available for reading at Jean Lafitte National 
Historical Park and Preserve headquarters and 
the following locations in New Orleans: 


* New Orleans Public Library 

* Algiers Regional Library To assist the NPS team with gathering 

* University of New Orleans, Louisiana information, the advisory commission 
Collection organized five subcommittees. 

* Tulane University, Hogan Jazz Archives 

* Xavier University Library 

* Southern University Library 


Historical Sites and Siructures 
Subcommittee — Focused on information 
* Dillard University Library related to jazz history and historical sites 
* Amistad Research Center and structures that may be nationally 
* Louisiana State Museum (the Mint) important. 
* Louisiana State University Library 
* Lovola University Library Members: Adolph Bynum. chair 

Joan Brown 

Eric Cager 

Warren Reuther 

Cedric Hendricks 

Jack Stewart 

Michael White 


Archives and Education Subcommittee 
— Gathered information on the status and 
needs of current archival and educational 
programs in New Orleans. 





Public hearing at Treme Community Center ; 
Members: Bruce Raeburn. chair 


John Hasse 

Ellis Marsalis 
PRESERVATION OF JAZZ ADVISORY 
COMMISSION MEETINGS Public Outreach Subcommittee — 
Helped identify effective ways to contact 
In addition to the public hearings listed above. interested groups and individuals. 
the Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission 
held eight business meetings listed below. All 


mectings were open to the public and were 


Members: Quint Davis. chair 
Lindy Boggs 
Fritz Wagner 
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Definition of Jazz Subcommittee — 
Described the characteristics that constitute 
New Orleans jazz. 


Members: Michael White. chair 
Joan Brown 
Leonard Goines 
Jack Stewart 
Bruce Raeburn 


Interpretive Themes Subcommittee — 
Reviewed and recommended revisions to 
the NPS study team’s initial draft of 
interpretive themes. 


Members: Jack Stewart. chair 
Bruce Raeburn 
Leonard Goines 
Eric Cager 


Information provided by these subcommittees 
has been incorporated into this document. 
Reports of the Definition of Jazz. Archives and 
Education, and Historical Sites and Structures 
subcommittees are included in appendixes C, 
D. and F respectively. Subcommittee reports 
approved by the advisory commission will be 
attached to the report transmitted to Congress. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
CONSULTATION 


Public Law 101-499 directed that the jazz 
study be conducted in consultation with the 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
secretary appointed three members of the 


Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commtission, Dr. 


John Hasse. Dr. Leonard Goines. and Mr. 
Cedric Hendricks. Dr. Hasse, Curator of 
American Music at the Smithsonian's National 
Museum of American History. served as the 
primary contact with the National Park Service 
and the Smithsonian. Informal consultation 
between the Smithsonian staff and the NPS 
study team is being maintained throughout the 
study effort. 


On October 28. 1991, National Park Service 
personnel met in Washington with staff of the 
National Museum of American History to 
discuss the study. The meeting was followed 
by a formal request from the director of the 
National Park Service to the secretary of the 
Smithsonian requesting a response to four 
broad questions on jazz history. The 
Smithsonian's response is included in appendix 
G. 


The Smithsonian selected Dr. Lawrence 
Gushee, jazz historian with the University of 
Illinois, to represent the institution at the May 
1992 workshop on historic sites and structures. 
The results of the workshop are included in the 
“Historic Sites and Structures Associated with 
the Origins and Early History of Jazz" section 
and in appendix F. 


In October 1992 the Smithsonian commented 
on the range of alternatives contained in 
newsletter #3. The comments are in appendix 
H and have been incorporated in the 
alternatives. 


MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC WHO 
SPOKE AT PUBLIC HEARINGS AND 
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APPENDIX A: PUBLIC LAW 101-499 


PUBLIC LAW 101-499—NOV. 2, 1990 104 STAT. 1209 
Public Law 101-499 
101st Congress 
An Act 


To authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a study of the 
feasibility of establishing a unit of the National Park System to interpret and Nov. 2, 1990 
commemorate the origins, development, and progression of jazz in the United (S. 2846] 
States, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the - 
United States of America in Congress assembled, iquisione. 


SECTION 1. SUITABILITY AND FEASIBILITY STUDY. preservation. 


(a) In GeNeRAL.—In order to determine an appropriate means of 
preserving and interpreting the origins, development and progres- 
sion of the music known as jazz, a music that has gained worldwide 
influence and respect and represents this Nation’s unique contribu- 
tion to the musical arts, the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”’), in consultation with the of 
the Smithsonian Institution, shall conduct a study of the suitability 
and feasibility of ge | and interpreting the origins of jazz in 
New Orleans, including establishing, or ing to, a unit of the 
National Park System, or providing technical and financial assist- 
ance. Such study shall recognize the origins of jazz in New Orleans, Jelly Roll 
the city in which the cultural strains that became jazz were fused to 
form this unique American music, and the birthplace of such 7) 
pe aol jazz artists as Jelly Roll Morton, Sidney Bechet, and Louis Armstrong 
rmstrong. 
(b) Srres on Srrucrures.—(1) The study shall include a determina- 
tion as to which sites or structures in New Orleans associated with 
the origin and early history of jazz exhibit the n historical 
and physical integrity to e them suitable and feasible for 
administration, protection, and preservation by the National Park 
System for the use and benefit of the public. Prior to making any 
such determination, the Secretary shall consult with and carefully 
consider the views of affected local citizens and neighborhood 


groups. 

(2) With respect to any such site or structure determined to be 
suitable and feasible, the study shall include an analysis of potential 
management alternatives that involve the participation of public 
and private entities in the preservation of jazz as an American art 
form, including interpretive performances pursuant to cooperative 
agreements with the Secretary. 

(3) In the event appropriate sites or structures cannot be identi- 
fied, the study shall consider and make recommendations 
concerning sites which would serve as an appropriate location to 
commemorate the origins and early history of jazz in New Orleans. 

(c) ADDITIONAL RecomMMENDATIONS.—The study shall also include 
recommendations for— 

(1) public outreach papeee 
(2) the establishment of a jazz education center; 

(3) the appropriate Federal role, including through coopera- 

tive agreements, in supporting second line bands and in preserv- 
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104 STAT. 1210 PUBLIC LAW 101-499—NOV. 2, 1990 


Se ee ee ee eee 
programs to assure that the contributions of such clubs are 


; and 
(4) the need for the preservation and dissemination of 


(a) EstaBLISHMENT OF THE ComMmissiON.—There is hereby estab- 
lished the Preservation of Jazz Commission (hereinafter 
sepeeses C0 a Cho Neenennnes > Sie | shall consist of 


Tempore of the United States Senate; 
(2) the Mayor of the city of New Orleans or the Mayor's 


(3) one member who shall have experience in music education 


phasizing be appointed by the Secretary 
from among nas cubaltied bo the Maver af Maz 


Ud) amb, member Che te hacuieigechie cheut toustem, to be 
Seles of eat tees tad oe 

Th aS SE 

one to be appoin among 
recommendations submitted by producers of the New 
Orleans Jazz and Heri Festival who shall have experience 
in the production of such Festival; 

(6) one member to be appointed by the from among 
recommendations submitted by representatives local historic 
preservation grou 

(7) one member who is a recognized musician with know! 


and experience in the development of jazz in New Orleans, to 
a. oe they) fo 


(8) one member who is a recognized local expert on the hi 
and development of jazz in Nev Orleans and is familiar wi 
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PUBLIC LAW 101-499—NOV. 2, 1990 104 STAT. 1211 


existing local archival materials, to be appointed jointly by the 
Chairman of the National Endowment on the Humanities and 


the Arts; 

(12) one member to be appointed by the Governor of Louisiana 
Say] aa ea ee ee a 
sion; 

(13) the Chairman of the Delta Region Preservation Commis- 
sion who shall serve as an ex officio member of the Commission. 


Secretary in the preparation of the suitability and feasibility study 
required by section 1, and the views of the Commission members 
shall be included in the study transmitted to the Congress as 
provided in section 3. 

(c) MEMBERSHIP.— mF yh AR SL. ht Lm 
ment of the Interior ted to serve as a member of the 


(d) ComPpENsaTion.—Members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation. Members of the Commission shall be entitled to 
SO Gee, ERS Or Se S eS Gea, & Se 
same manner as persons employed intermittently in government 
service under section 5703 of title 5, United States 

(e) CHAIRPERSON.—The Commission shall elect a chairperson from 


its members. 
(f) um.—A simple majority of the members of the Commis- 
sion shall constitute a quorum. 


(g) Meet1Incs.—The Commission shall meet at least quarterly or 
7S Be a 6 SS Se & ° Sea & > oe 
(h) Pusurc Hearincs.—The Commission hold no less than 
three public hearings in New Orleans to consider the views of the 
public concerning the most appropriate means to commemorate jazz 
in the United States. A leach ens ondh bansten chal bo bald in tho 
Treme neighborhood of New Orleans. 

(i) Starr.—The National Park Service shal) provide staff support 
and technical assistance as may be necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Commission. 

(j) TERMINATION oF ComMmissiON.—The Commission shall termi- 
nate 60 days after the transmittal of the report to Congress. 
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104 STAT. 1212 PUBLIC LAW 101-499—NOV. 2, 1990 


SEC. 5. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Approved November 2, 1990. 





LEGISLATIVE HISTORY—S. 2846: 


HOUSE REPORTS: No. 101-879 (Comra. on Interior and Insular Affairs). 
SENATE REPORTS: No. 101-469 (Comm. on Energy and Natura! Resources) 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 136 (1990): 

Sept. 26, considered and passed Senate. 

Oct. 15, considered and passed House, amended. 

Oct. 19, Senate concurred in House amendment. 














APPENDIX B: PRESERVATION OF JAZZ ADVISORY COMMISSION CHARTER 


CHARTER 


PRESERVATION OF JAZZ ADVISORY COMMISSION 


1. The official designation of the Committee is the Preservation 
of Jazz Advisory Commission. 


2. The purpose of the Commission is to advise the Secretary of the 
Interior in the preparation of a study of the suitability and 
feasibility of preserving and interpreting the origins of jazz in 
New Orleans as authorized by P. L. 101-499, November 2, 1990. The 
views of the Commission members shall be included in the study 
transmitted to Congress. 


3. The period of time necessary for the Commission's activities 
is expected to be approximately one year. However, continuation of 
the Commission beyond two years is subject to review and biennial 
renewal as required by Section 14 of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (FACA), 5 U.S.C. Appendix (1988). 


4. The Commission reports to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


5. Staff support and technical assistance is provided by the 
National Park Service, U. S. Department of the Interior. 


6. The duties of the Commission are solely advisory and are as 
stated in paragraph 2 above. 


7. The estimated annual operating cost of the Commission is 
$12,000 which includes approximately one-half work year of staff 
support. 


8. The Commission shall meet at least quarterly or upon the call 
of the Chairperson or a majority of its members. 


9. The Commission shall hold no less than three public hearings in 
New Orleans to consider the views of the public concerning the most 
appropriate means to commemorate jazz in the United States. At 
least one such hearing shail be held in the Treme neighborhood of 
New Orleans. 


A simple majority of the members of the Commission shall constitute 
a quorum. 


10. The Commission shall terminate 60 days after the transmittal of 
the report to Congress. 
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11. The Commission shall consist of 15 members who shall be 
appointed within 90 days after enactment of this Act as follows: 


(1) one member to be appointed jointly by the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives and the President Pro 
Tempore of the United States Senate; 


(2) the Mayor of the city of New Orleans or the Mayor's 
designee; 


(3) one member who shall have experience in music education 
programs emphasizing jazz to be appointed by the Secretary from 
among recommendations submitted by the Mayor of New Orleans; 


(4) ome member who is knowledgeable about tourism, to be 
appointed by the Secretary from among recommendaticns submitted by 
local business and economic development groups; 


(5) one member to be appointed by the Secretary from among 
recommendations submitted by the producers of the New Orleans Jazz 
and Heritage Festival who shall have experience in the production 
of such Festival; 


(6) one member to be appointed by the Secretary from among 
recommendations submitted by representatives of local historic 
preservation groups; 


(7) one member who is a recognized musician with knowledge 
and experience in the development of jazz in New Orleans, to be 
appointed by the Chairman of the National Endowment for the Arts; 


(8) one member who is a recognized local expert on the 
history and development of jazz in New Orleans and is familiar with 
existing local archival materials, to be appointed jointly by the 
Chairman of the National Endowment for the Humanities and the 
Librarian of Congress; 


(9) three members with recognized expertise in jazz, cultural 
or folklife preservation and interpretation, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; 


(10) one member to be appointed by the Secretary who shall be 
a resident of the Treme neighborhood of New Orleans; 


(11) one member to be selected from recommendations submitted 
by local social and pleasure clubs, to be appointed by the Chairman 
of the National Endowment for the Arts; 


(12) one member to be appointed by the Governor of Louisiana 
who sh il be a member of the Louisiana State Music Commission; and 
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(13) the Chairman of the Delta Region Preservation 
Commission who shall serve as an ex officio member of the 
Commission. 


The Commission shall elect a chairperson from among its members. 


No person who is an employee of the Department of the Interior 
shall be appointed to serve as a member of the Commission. 


12. Members of the Commission shall serve without compensation. 
Members of the Commission shall be entitled to travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in the same manner as 
persons employed intermittently in government service are allowed 
such expenses under Section 5703 of Title 5 of the United States 
Code. 


13. The Regional Director, Southwest Region, National Park 
Service, or in the Regional Director's absence, a Federal 
employee designated by the Regional Director, will serve as the 
Designated Federal Officer. 


14. The Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission was established 
by P. L. 101-499, November 2, 1990. 


15. This charter shali be effective from the date filed to 
November 2, 1992. 


Pima C0 SP 


Séecofetary of the Interior 





Date Signed: February 5, 199] 


Date Charter Filed: February 13, 1991 











APPENDIN C: REPORT OF THE DEFINITION OF JAZZ SUBCOMMITTEE 


April 3, 1992 


To Co-chairs Mrs. Lindy Boggs and 
Mr. Ellis Marsalis, and Members of the 
Preservation of Jazz Advisory Comission 


Dear Commissioners: 


The accompanying Jazz Definition Subcommittee Report is an initial attempt to addrress 
the concerns of some commission members with regards to a need for a sense oi focus, 
and to pinpoint the specific area that we are charged with making recommendations on. 


The subcommittee met on two occasions: April 29 and 31, 1992 at the Tulane Jazz 
Archive. In attendance at both meetings were Dr. Bruce Raeburn, Dr. Jack Stewart and 
Dr. Michael White. Absent were Dr. Leonard Goines, who was not able to be in New Orleans 
for the meetings, and Ms. Joan Rhodes Brown, who was out of town on business. Ms. Rhodes 
Brown provided insight and cammented on our conclusions through several phone 
conversations. A copy of the subcommittee findings is being submitted to Dr. Goines 
for his recommendations at a iater date. 


It is not within the scope of the subcommittee to perform the impossible task of 
providing a comprehensive definition of jazz and all its musical, historical, and 
sociological implications that would be complete, adequate and satisfactory to all theories 
and viewpoints. However, the subcommittee's report is an attempt at clarifying the intended 
focus of the cammission's task, initiating any necessary further discussion on the way 
in which we are to view the legislation, and to make clear the connection between the 
commission and the National Park Service study team with regard to what each views as 
“New Orleans jazz." 


Respectfully submitted, 


yekacl Y White 


Dr. Michael G. White, Chairman 
Jazz Definition Subcommittee 
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PRESERVATION OF JAZZ ADVISORY COMMISSION: DEFINITION OF JAZZ SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 





SUBMITTED APRIL 3, 1992 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE: 





The purpose of this subcommittee is to provide a working definition or set of guiding 
principles regarding the music which specifically reflects “the origins and early history 
of jazz in New Orleans,” as indicated by congressional legislation (Public Law 101-499; 
10lst Congress). The following information is not intended to be a comprehensive 
definition of jazz and all its manifestations, but rather is intended only for use by 
the Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission to serve as a point of reference and as 
a basis for further discussion. This working definition of New Orleans jazz is offered 
in the hopes that a necessary focus may be attained. 


WORKING DEFINITION OF NEW ORLEANS JAZZ: 





A musical idiom originally developed in and around New Orleans between the 1890's 
and the 1920's; it is characterized by an improvizational polyphonic style of ensemble 
playing. Derived from the convergence of brass band, small string band and dance 
orchestras, the typical instrumentation of a New Orleans jazz band consists of a front 
line (most often cornet, clarinet and trombone), backed by a rhythm section (which may 
include guitar or banjo, brass or string bass, piano and drums), in which instruments 
fulfilled or shared various roles as follows: 


A) FRONT LINE: 





*CORNET (OR TRUMPET): usually takes the lead in opening and closing passages, which 
may take on the form of playing a specific melody or improvised melodic variations; 
The cornet also functions in middle passages as a solo instrument or may provide 
additional harmonic and rh _hmic support. 





*TROMBONE: can fulfill melodic, harmonic and solo functions. It frequently uses 
smears and tailgate glissandi (slides) and rhythmic punctuation often at the opening 
and closing of phrases and sections. There has generally been a preference 
for the middle and lower ranges of the instrument in order to achieve a certain 
balance with the other front line instruments. 





*CLARINET: usually assumes a complimentary role to the cornet lead and may be 
manifested by harmonic accompaniment, contrapuntal embellishment, trills, accompanying 
runs and arpeggios; the clarinet also functions as a melodic or solo instrument, 

and may at times be used for additional rhythmic support or variety. 
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B) RHYTHM SECTION: 





*GUITAR (OR BANJO): is used primarily for chording (playing the harmonic structure 
of a song), and for establishing rhythmic propulsion; in addition, the banjo can 
also be used for solo breaks and transitions. The initial use and popularity of 
the guitar diminished as the banjo, which is louder and projects better, seemed 
more suitable against polyphonous horn sections. 





*PIANO: can function as a solo instrument, in which case an orchestral style is 
used, (i.e. - ine’*norating the roles of the other instruments using polyphonic 
ensemble techniques which simulate their functions and sounds, as mentioned for 
each instrument.) In a band setting the piano tan fulfill a variety of functions, 
ranging from, providing basic chordal rhythmic accompaniment to supplying improvised 
fills and other embellishments, always with reference to or regard for the 
collective improvisatory nature of the front line. 


*BASS: provides a steady rhythmic foundation that represents the lower end of the 
harmonic structure. A slap string bass style was developed, with a parallel on 
the brass bass (tuba), representing a convergence of techniques derived from string 
ensemble and marching band brass bass roles. 


*DRUMS: the role of the drums is to state and punctuate the basic rhythmic pulse; 
they also control the dynamics of the ensemble. An established ground beat rests 

on interplay between the snare drum, (mainly employing press rolls or variations 
there of), and the bass drum; cymbals are used sparingly for accents and out choruses. 
Basic drum technique uses a four-beat ground swell (ground beat) with two beat 
emphasis. A basic drum kit consisting of snare and bass are often supplemented 

by various cymbals, tom toms, and a small battery of effects, (including woodblocks, 
cow bells, ratchets, etc.). 


The principles and characteristics listed above can also be found in other 
configurations, usually ranging from trios to full brass bands (10-12 pieces). Those 
concepts may be adapted accoriing to the needs of the unit, just as persona! expression 
is limited by the needs of tiie collective ensemble. Thus the New Orleans idicm maintair 3 
an awareness for the need of balance and flexibility among its practitioners. In achieving 
these ends, New Orleans musicians draw on a variety of unwritten (but commonly understood) 
rules, such as polyrhythmical syncopation, concern with tonal coloration, highly 
personalized concepts of expression, and the use of sensitivity and restraint in 
complimenting individual parts to the collective. More than a strictly technical 
phenomenon, the practice of New Orleans style jazz depends upon a spiritual interaction 
which reflects common beliefs, experiences and traditions. 
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With full knowledge that words alone cannot sufficiently convey the essence of New 
Orleans style jazz, the subcommittee strongly recommends a sampling of early recordings 
of the idiom, including works of important groups and individuals. Composite examples 
can be found in the following collections: 


1. Colombia, C3L 30, Jazz Odyssey vol. 1: The Sound of New Orleans. 





2. Folkways, RBF 203, New Orleans Jazz: The Twenties. 





In recommending a focus on the early idiomatic development of New Orleans jazz, 
the subcommittee does not wish to discount the worthiness of other forms of New Orleans 
music that may have evolved, but simply to emphasize and target what appears to be the 
intent of the legislation. 


Finally, the subcommittee recommends that another subcommittee be formed to review 
and consider the revision of the Interpretive Themes and Study Elements as given on 
page 2 of the Draft Preliminary Alternatives as submitted to the commission by the National 
Park Service study team. 


Respectfully submitted by 
the Jazz Definition Subcommittee: 


= 


- Michael White, Chairman 
Dr. Leonard Goines 
Dr. Bruce Raeburn 

Ms. Joan Rhodes Brown 
Dr. Jack Stewart 








APPENDIN D: REPORT OF THE ARCHIVES AND EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 


Hogan Jazz Archive 


— 


on ap mg loasiera 70118-5698 
(504) 865-5688 





December 6, 1991 S 














TO: Members of the National Park Service Jazz Advisory Commission 
FROM: Dr. Bruce Boyd Raeburn, Chairman, Subcommittee on Archives & Education 
SUBJECT: Activities of Subcommittee on Archives and Education 


Contained herein is the Revort of the Subcommittee on 
Archives and Education to the National Park Service Jazz only 
Advisory Commission. The report was prepared by the chairman sien Blackburn 
in consultation with the other subcommittee mambers after it Gig Cavicctwos 
became apparent that busy schedules and logistical difficulties [ey 
would preclude a full meeting of the subcommittee. Thus, this  Samucii Hayakaws 


report is less the product of actual deliberation than a Haywood Hillyer 1 
composite of individual assignments mutually arrived at. The  fovey twrsn 
chairman contacted archivists and educators throughout the Comad Jones 
city in order to solicit information on their facilities and John Joyoe 
programs, and most graciously complied. The results of his ities 
endeavors are the report and attendant appendix. Leon Newman 
During a phone conversation with Ellis Marsalis, the Donald Perry 
Chairman requested a separate letter fran him delineat ing a 
his assessment of current jazz educational conditions in New David Sager 
Orleans. Given his unique experience as the former head of Jacob Sciaritna 


NOCCA in its formative period, as the current head of the Jazz [70S | 
Studies Program at UNO, and as the patriarch of one of the most mary tuns 
famous jazz clans in the world, Mr. Marsalis has special saan! Wate 
qualifications for this assignment. His letter is submitted under 
separate cover and should be seen as complementary to the subcommittee 
report. 

Dr. John Edward Hasse, the third member of the subcommittee, offered 
to come to New Orleans a day in advance of the Commission meeting on December 
6 in order to facilitate at least one full meeting of the subcommittee, but 
the chairman felt that the Report of the Subcommittee on Archives and Education 
would not be susceptible to major revisions at that late date with ‘~ission 
scheduled for the next day and therefore suggested that Dr. Hasse coul: see 
the report in advance of submission on the day of the Commission meeting. Both 
Mr. Marsalis and Dr. Hasse have received advance copies of the report preliminary 
to submission so that any desired changes can be affixed in draft or can be 
raised during the Commission meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Archives and Education Subconmittve 
of the National Park Service Jazz 
Advisory Commission 
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RETORT OF THE SUBOIMMITTIEE ON AROIIVES AND BXUCATION TO THE 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE JAZZ ADVISORY GOMMISSION 12/6/91 


SOWE OF THE RETORT: This report should be considered as a supplement to 
Qurtis D. Jerde, Archival Record and Resources Related to Jazz in the 
New Orleans Area (New Orleans: Earth Search, Inc., 1990), a sponsored 
project of Jean Lafitte National Historical Park and Preserve. The 
Jerde study provides a basic overview of archival itories, both 
local and national, pertinent to the study of New Orleans jazz. This 
report will seek to update Archival Record and Resources and to 
upon it. Additionally, context will be broadened to include educational 
programs in the New Orleans area. Individual entries are in the form of 
brief ammotations; for greater depth refer to mterials om archives and 
education gathered in the appendix. 














ARCHIVES: The Jazz Archive: Statistics on archival materials at Tulane 
given by Jerde my be updated as follows: Film holdings have been 
significantly enhanced by the Dr. Michel Bastide donation, which includes 
fi of such New Orleans artists as Louis Armstrong, Sidney Bechet, Kid 
Ory, and Mahalia Jackson. Films now number 150/videos 100. Piano roll 
holdings have also been greatly expanded with the donation of John W. 
"Knocky™ Parker; this eolbestiin is particularly strong in rolls by ee 
Roll Morton. Total number of piano rolls at WA is now 1,300. Especially 
important is the campletion of the Oral History Cross-Referencing Project, 
a citation guide to oral history interview hard-copy according to persons, 
bands, and places. For the convenience of the Commission , an index 
of WJA oral history interviews is included in the [—. For further 
information, contact Dr. Bruce Boyd Raeburn at 865- ; 





NOC Collection at the Louisiana State Museum: This collection remins much 
the same as Jerde described it. At present the Old U.S. Mint is undergoing 
renovation, Limiting access severely. For additional information, contact 
Don Marquis at 568-8215. 





New Orleans Public Library: Overlooked in the Jerde study are the research 
materials the isiana Collection and elsewhere at the New Orleans 


Public Library, 219 Iryola Avewe. Anong the materials of special interest 

to the jazz researcher are police reports, city directories, census schedules, 
and vintage 78 r.p.m. jazz phonodiscs. The Public Library also has extensive 
runs of Louisiana newspapers such as Louisiana Weekly, Item, and Times-Picayune, 
which offer a variety of jazz-related Teatures, Tron anti-Jazz editorlals and 
opinion, advertisenents for recordings and sheet music, or reviews of popular 
bands and venues to reports of band activities and schedules or articles 
written from historical perspective (such as E. Belfield Spriggins’ "Excavating 
Local Jazz" colum in Louisiana Weekly, April 1933). For information about the 
Louisiana Collection of the New Orleans Public Library, call 596-2610. 


Loyola University Music Library: Recorded sound collections at NWA and NDJC/LSM 
tend to focus om vintage recordings by past masters and rarely keep abreast of 
current releases in a timely fashion. In conjunction with the jazz studies 

ram at Loyola, the Music Library maintains a comprehensive cutalog of recent 
Louisiana releases in various genres, with special emphasis on jazz. For more 
information on the “Louisiana lar Music Collection,” see listings given in 
the appendix or contact Laura Dankner at 865-2367. 
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Archives and Education Report 
Page 2 


EDUCATION: Although one often hears that not enough is being done to pramte 
jazz education in New Orleans (especially with regard to traditional jazz), 
there are positive indications: in recent years jazz programs have expanded 
in an age of contract ing budgets, although not uniformly. The city now has 
several outstanding jazz educational programs in place and a tremendous 
potential for further growth. 


UNIVERSITIES: Loyola University Jazz Studies Program: Established in 1975, 
Loyola University's Jazz Studies Program was the first New Orleans institution 
to grant jazz degrees on the college level--Bachelor of Music in jazz studies. 
Qurrent enroliment in the program is 25 students. For further informtion, 
see letter from Jolm Mahoney and feature from Loyola Guide contained in the 


appendix. 








University of New Orleans Jazz Studies Program: The mst diversitied local 
jazz studies progran is offered by UNO, which grants both undergraduate and 
graduate degrees. Headed by Ellis Marsalis, this program attracts students 
from across ‘the United States and Canada. Current enrollment is 53. For more 
detail, see the letter from Gharlie Blanq, Chairman of the UNO Music Department, 
and related guide and curriculum mterials in the appendix. 





Others: Although Tulane University carmot be said to have a jazz studies program 
er se, the Newcomb Department of Music does offer some options for students 
interested in jazz. Dr. John J. Joyce gives a History of Jazz survey class 
regularly; Dr. John Baron conducts a New Orleans Music seminar; and Jotm Dilkey, 
Tulane Band director, has organized a jazz workshop which yields annual concerts. 
For mre information, call the Music Department at 845-5267. Xavier University 
also provides jazz studies classes and training. For further information, contact 
Mr. Tim Turmer at 483-7595. 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS: New Orleans Center for Creative Arts: NOCCA has became 
intermationally-renowed for its rigorous and productive jazz program. Although 
current enrollment figures were not available, NOOCA did provide sample audition 
guidelines and a copy of NOCCA Student Guide, 1991-92 for review by Commission 
members (see appendix). 








New Orleans Public Schools: A program to revitalize jazz education in the public 
schools has been organized by Mr. Jonathan Bloom, incorporating traditional and 
moder jazz formts in an overall approach designed to orient students to the 
distinctiveness of New Orleans musical heritage. Materials pertinent to this 
program have been promised by Mr. Bloom and will be forwarded upon receipt. 





Heritage School of Jazz: New Orleans Jazz & Heritage Fmmdation has underwritten 
a special jazz studies program for gifted fifth and sixth graders umder the 
direction of Edward "Kidd" Jordan. For more informtion, see articles on the 
Heritage School in New Orleans Jazz & lleritage Foundation Quarterly contained in 
the appendix. 











Louis Annstrong Foundation: Along with other projects, the Louis Armstrong 
Foundation has presented programs for the Benefit of New Orleans school 

children. For six weeks during October-November 1990 the Fondation collaborated 
with the New Orleans Center on “Jazz: The First Nays," a series of workshops 
given by jazz educators and musicians(whio donated their services gratis). The 
Foundation also fields historically-oriented exhibits on jazz and produces 

video programs for public access chammels which are designed to to 
younger audiences. Gmtact Fldie Edwards or Jay Fmery at 528-940 
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Archives and Education Report 
Tage 3 


EDUCATION VIA THE MEDIA: Jazz education must necessarily proceed on a broad front, 
especially given the proclivities of today's ‘media penerations." Network 
television provides little in the way of jazz-oriented programming, with some 
exception during Jazz Fest when local news producers sometimes include cameo 
spots on select musicians, past and present. At present, WYES TV12 is the mly 
local station giving jazz mre than a passing nod. Under the supervision of 
producer Peggy Scott Laborde, two mijor features on New Orleans jazzmen have 
aired locally on PBS: ‘The Mystery of the Purple Rose" on A.J. Piron and 
"Satchmo in New Orleans," the latter nationally-syndicated earlier this year. 
In addition, Mrs. Laborde often includes short featurettes on jazz as part of 
her “Steppin’ Out" program, the most recent being ‘Jazz and the Riverboats" and 
“Italian Jazzmen" (the latter produced by Karen Snyder). The better part of 
the funding for these programs has came from the Louisiana Endowment for the 
Humanities, which has shom considerable sympathy to jazz-related projects over 
the last several years. Conceming radio, the potential for broadcasting both 
modem and traditional jazz in New Orleans remains woefully underdeveloped, as 
affirmed in an article by Kalamu ya Salaam ("I¢ There A Future For Modem Jazz 
In New Orleans?"' Wavelength, no. 133 [November 1991]: 9-11). Mr. Salaam sees 
WWOZ (funded by N.O. Jazz & Heritage Foundation) as the only station with a 
consistent commitment to moder and traditional jazz programming, but he also 
mentions the broadcasts by WYNO-FM of UND Jazz Studies students from The Sandbar 
as a positive sign. In addition, that station has recently reprised "louisiana 
Swing,'' a thirteen-part series (spomsored by LEH) which combines oral history 
excerpts by New Orleans artists with vintage recordings. Hopefully, programs 
exploring historical and contemporary aspects of New Orleans jazz will continue 
and be expanded upon. 





CONCLUSIONS: New Orleans has experienced sanething of a resurgence of interest in 
jazz education in the last several years and now possesses the basic infrastructure 
on which to build. There are many reasons for this renewed interest. The city's 
archival facilities are exemplary and generally accessible to the public. The 
success of NOCCA graduates within the music industry (nationally and world-wide), 
along with that of other New Orleans players, has created an awareness of the 
city's cultural viability, and the growing recognition by those musicians of the 
value of the entirety of New Orleans’ jazz heritage appears to be infectious. 
With several institutions of higher education offering advanced jazz training 
and funding agencies like LEH and NOJMF supporting jazz in various ways, there 
seans to be cause for cautious optimism. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dr. Bruce Boyd Raebum, QGhainnan 
Ellis Marsalis 
Dr. John Edward Ilasse 


Archives and Education Subcommittee 
of the National Park Service Jazz 
Advisory Commission 
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APPENDIN E: NONEXTANT JAZZ SITES AND STRUCTURES 











DISTRICT HISTORIC NAME OF LOCATION COMMENT 
SITES/STRUCTURE 
6 Antesan Hall @ 1460 North Derbigny Jazz musicians who 
Street preformed in this hall 


included Sidney Bechet, 
Chris Kelly, Manuel Perez, 
"Big Eye” Louis Neison, 
and Johnny St. Cyr. 








7 L’Union Francais, French 914 North Rampart Site of musical events that 
Union Hall, Perfect Union lead up to jazz. 
Hall @ 

g Lusitanos Portuguese 1125 Dauphine Site of musical events prior 
Benevolent Society, to and including jazz. 


Portuguese Hall @ 














B Irish Hall @ 1500 blk. of Gravier A Back O’ Town jazz 
spot. 
B George W. Thomas 116 South Franklin Published New Orleans 
Publisher @ songs including "New 
Orleans Hop Scotch 
Blues.” 
B George W. Thomas 328 South Liberty Second location for his 
Publishing @ publishing company. 
B St. Katherine’s Hall @ 1509 Tulane Early jazz players who 


worked in this hall include 
Kid Ory, Bunk Johnson, 
and King Oliver. 





B Tulane Athletic Club @ 100 blk. LaSalle The bands of Tom Brown 
and Happy Schilling played 
for club dances. 





B Astoria Ballroom oO 200 bik. S. Rampart The bands of Jones- 
Collins’ Astoria Hot Eight 
and Louis Armstrong on 
returning to New Orleans 
played in this ballroom. 




















© Historic Sites and Structures Subcommittee list 


@ Smithsonian suggested list from New Grove Dictionary of Jazz (1988) 


6 = 6th Ward B = Back O’ Town/So. Rampart Street 
7 = 7th Ward C = Central City 

8 = 8th Ward CBD = Central Business District 

L = Lakefront G = Gerttown 

Te Treme TB = Tango Belt/Storyville 
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DISTRICT HISTORIC NAME OF LOCATION COMMENT 
SITES/STRUCTURE 
B Funky Butt Hall, Kenny’s 1319 Perdido Frequented by Buddy 
Hall, Union Son’s Hall @ Bolden and other early jazz 
musicians. 
B Little Club No. 1 0 South Rampart near 
Common 
B Spano’s @ Franklin and Perdido Musicians who played in 
streets this club included Jelly 
Roll Morton and Bunk 
Johnson. 
B Matranga’s @ Franklin and Perdido Louis Armstrong got his 
streets first job playing jazz at this 
club. 
B Pelican Roof Ballroom, 407 South Rampart St. Jazz musicians who 
Pelican Club Roof Garden worked at this location 
@ included Manuel Perez, 
Sam Morgan, and "Papa" 
Celestin. 
Cc Providence Hall @ 2241 South Liberty St. Buddy Bolden preformed 
in this hall. 
C Longshoremen’s Hall, 2059 Jackson Avenue This served as musicians 
Jackson Hall @ union, and Buddy Bolden 
played at this hall. 

CBD Crystal Club 1) Tulane Avenue Jazz bands of the 1930s 
played in this club. 

CBD Patterson Hotel @ 700 blk. South Rampart George Lewis, Punch 
Miller, and others 
performed at this hotel. 

CBD Little Club No. 20 205 Dryades 

CBD Strand Theatre @ 225 Baronne Jazz orchestras and shows 
performed in this theater. 

CBD Tulane Theatre @ 151 Baronne Local jazz musicians played 
in this legitimate theater. 











© I listoric Sites and Structures Subcommittee list 


@ Smithsonian suggested list from New Grove Dictionary of Jazz (1988) 


6 = 6th Ward 
7 = 7th Ward 
§ = Sth Ward 
L = Lakefront 
T = Treme 


+0 

— 

“~ 

_— 

~/ 
yuki 


Gerttown 


Back O° Town/So. Rampart Street 
Central City 
Central Business District 


Tango Belt/Storyville 
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Derby, Japanese Gardens O 








DISTRICT HISTORIC NAME OF LOCATION COMMENT 
SITES/STRUCTURE 
CBD N. J. Clesi Publisher O 821 Gravier Published works by local 
New Orleans songwriters. 
CBD Crescent Theatre @ 151 Baronne This theater featured 
vaudeville and minstrel 
shows. 
CBD Varieties Theatre, Grand 919 Canal Site of musical events ca. 
Opera House @ 1840-1910. 
CBD Piron-Williams Publishing 9 1317 Tulane Published songs by its 
owners A. J. Piron and 
Clarence Williams. 
G Johnson Park @ Carrollton Avenue at Site of “cutting” contests 
Oleander Street between Bolden’s and 
Robichaux’s bands. 
G Lincoln Park @ Carrollton Avenue at See above. 
Oleander Street 
L Tokyo Gardens @ Bayou St. John and Lake | Vacationers danced and 
Pontchartrain listened to jazz on 
weekends. 
L Tranchina’s Restaurant @ Bayou St. John and Lake | A. J. Piron preformed at 
Pontchartrain this restaurant. 
T Economy Hall, Cheapskate 1422 Ursuline Musicians who played here 
Hall @ included King Oliver, Kid 
Ory, and others. 
T Globe Hall @ St. Claude at St. Peter Associated with Creole of 
color musicians. 
T The Cadillac @ 342 North Rampart Early small club that 
featured jazz. 
T San Jacinto Hall @ 1422 Dumaine Social hall in the Treme 
area. 
T Gypsy Tea Room, Brown St. Ann and Villere A popular jazz location in 


Treme. 





O Historic Sites and Structures Subcommittee list 


@ Smithsonian suggested list from New Grove Dictionary of Jazz (1988) 


6 = 6th Ward 
7 = 7th Ward 
8 = 8th Ward 
L= Lakefront 
T= Treme 


= Back O’ Town/So. Rampart Street 
C = Central City 
CBD = Central Business District 
G = Gerttown 
TB = Tango Belt/Storyville 
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DISTRICT HISTORIC NAME OF LOCATION COMMENT 
SITES/STRUCTURE 
T Co-operator’s Hall, Hopes 922 North Liberty Site of pre-jazz and jazz 
Hall @ dances. 
TB Dauphine Theatre O 316 Dauphine Legitimate theater. 
TB The Twenty-Eight @ Franklin near Iberville Storyville jazz site. 
TB Abadie’s Cabaret @ Marais and Bienville Storyville jazz site. 
TB La Vida Ballroom @ 1019 Iberville Jazz music played for 
dances in this ballroom. 
TB Lyric Theatre @ 201 Burgundy John Robichaux led 
orchestra here. 
TB Arlington Annex 0 Basin and Iberville Various jazz groups played 
at this Storyville site. 
TB Fern Dance Hall, Pup Cafe, | 1017 Iberville One of the more famous 
Budweiser @ jazz spots in the Tango 
Belt. 
TB Nancy Hank’s Saloon, Rice’s | Marais and Iberville Storyville jazz site. 
Cafe O 
TB Claiborne Theatre @ Claiborne Avenue and St. | Sidney Bechet and King 
Louis Street Oliver played regularly at 
this theater near Storyville 
around 1916. 
TB Fewclothes Cabaret @ 135 North Basin Street Freddie Keppard, King 
Oliver, Baby Dodds, 
Sidney Bechet and others 
performed in this 
Storyville cabaret. 
TB Poodle Dog @ Liberty and Bienville Buddy Petit, Sidney 
streets Bechet, and others played 
in this Storyville saloon. 
TB Entertainers Club @ 206 Franklin Street Lee Collins, John Handy, 





(Also known as 101 Ranch, 
102 Ranch, and Phillips Cafe) 








and others played in this 
Storyville saloon. 











O I listoric Sites and Structures Subcommittee list 


@ Smithsonian suggested list from New Grove Dictionary of Jazz (1988) 


6 = 6th Ward B = Back O’ Town/So. Rampart Street 
7 = 7th Ward C = Central City 

§ = 8th Ward CBD = Central Business District 

L = Lakefront G = Gerttown 

T= Treme TB = Tango Belt/Storyville 
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DISTRICT HISTORIC NAME OF LOCATION COMMENT 
SITES/STRUCTURE 
TB Pete Lala’s Cafe @ 1300 Iberville (formerly Freddie Keppard, King 
Customhouse) Street Oliver, Sidney Bechet, and 
others played in this 
Storyville saloon and 
cabaret. 

TB Mahogany Hall Oo 235 Basin Famous early jazz pianists 
played in this Storyville 
bordello. 

TB Big 250 Franklin near Iberville Early jazz played in this 
Storyville bar. 

TB Tom Anderson’s Saloon @ 125 North Rampart Louis Armstrong, Paul 
Barbarin, and other early 
jazz musicians performed 
in this Storyville saloon. 

TB Greenwald Theatre, 201 Dauphine Paul English premiered his 

Palace Theatre O hit song "I’m Sorry I Made 
You Cry” here. 
TB Rice’s Cafe @ Marais and Iberville Manuel Perez played 
streets regularly in this Storyville 
site. 

TB The Frenchman’s @ Villere and Bienville Jazz pianists played at this 

streets Storyville bar. 

TB Tuxedo Dance Hall @ 219 Franklin Street "Papa" Celestin and Peter 
Bocage played in this 
Storyville hall. 





© I listoric Sites and Structures Subcommittee list 


© Smithsonian suggested list from New Grove Dictionary of Jazz (1988) 


6 = 6th Ward 
7 = 7th Ward 
8 = Sth Ward 
L = Lakefront 
T= Treme 


C - 
CBD = 
G . 
TB = 





Back O’ Town/So. Rampart Street 
Central City 

Central Business District 
Gerttown 

Tango Belt/Storyville 
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APPENDIX F: HISTORICAL SITES AND STRUCTURES SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 


A workshop was held on May 15 and 16, 1992. at 
Tulane University’s Hogan Jazz Archives. The 
purpose of the workshop was to build consensus 
regarding existing structures in New Orleans associ- 
ated with the origins and carly history of jazz that 
appear to be nationally important. The prioritized 
list of structures resulting from this workshop could 
serve as the starting point for a future rational 
historic landmark theme study. if such a study is 
authorized and funded. Participants were as follows: 


National Park Service 
Project Team Captain Nat Kuykendall 
(moderator) 
Historian John Paige 
Resource Specialist Michacl Wilderman 


Smithsonian Institution 
Dr. Lawrence Gushee, Music Historian. 
University of Illinois (designated 
representative for the Smithsonian) 


Historic Sites and Structures subcommittee of the 
Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission 
Dr. Jack Stewart (acting chair of the 
subcommittee) 
Dr. Michacl White (May 15) 
Mr. Eric Cager (brief appearance) 


Tulane University Hogan Jazz Archive 
Dr. Bruce Raeburn 


A list of existing structures related to carly jazz was 
prepared by the NPS team prior to the meeting. 
This list was compiled from recommendations from 
the Historic Sites and Structures subcommittee. the 
Smithsonian Institution. and the NPS study team. 


A list of SO carly jazz artists submitted by the 
Smithsonian was also included for discussion. The 
Smithsonian recommended possible of protection 
and interpretation of the homes of these artists. 
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EVALUATION OF EXISTING STRUCTURES 
Time Period 


After an initial discussion of issues related to the 
overall New Orleans jazz study, the participants 
began the workshop by generating critcria to assess 
structures. After some discussion it was gencrally 
agreed that “the origins and carly history of jazz" 
should include the time from the carly 1800s to the 
carly 1930s with subperiods as recommended by t*c 
Historic Sites and Structures subcommittee (i.c.. 
origins — pre-1895, carly development — 1895 to 
1917, maturity — 1917 to carly 1930s). 


Types of Structures 


The working group listed types of structures that 
would be most desirable to illustrate the origins and 
early history of jazz. Such structures would be 
representative of 


* social dance halls 

¢ African-American working-class commercial 
venues (c.g.. honky tonks, barrel houses. and 
African-American vaudeville) 

*  European-Amcrican working-class commercial 
venues (c.g.. storefront vaudeville theaters. 
other small theaters, cabarets. and taxi dance 
halls) 

* companies that published New Orleans 
vernacular music related to carly jazz 

* informal outdoor venues (¢.g.. Lake 
Pontchartrain resort and amusement arcas. 
public parks. picnic areas, outdoor shows. sport 
events, and advertising wagons) 

* historic parade routes 

* riverboat venues 


The group concluded that most of the outdoor sites 
closely associated with carly jazz (¢.g.. National 
Park. Lincoln Park, the Pontchartrain lakefront) 
have been substantially altered. and none of the 
historic riverboats associated with early jazz remain 
Little is known about historic parade routes. and the 
topic warrants further research. 








Evaluation Criteria 


The list of existing structures was evaluated by the 
group based on the following criteria: 


Rating Associative Importance 





3 closely associated with leading artists 
(those who were nationally recognized or 
local musicians who strongly influenced 
national artists) and representative of an 
important venue or other resource 


ta 


representative of important venues or other 
resources (no known outstanding 
association with leading artists) 


l representative of less important venue or 
other resource or a minor remnant of a 
historical type 


It was agreed that associative importance was the 
most critical criteria for measuring a structure's 
value to preserving and interpreting jazz history. 
Additional considerations of integrity and feasibility 
for protection and use were rated as follows: 








Rating Integrity of Structure 

3 Mostly intact 

. Modcrate amount of original material 
remains 

| Highly altered condition 

Rating Feasibility for Protection and/or Public Use 

3 Readily available for protection and or 
public use 

2 Special effort required to secure protection 
and or public use 

1 Very costly to secure protection and or 


public use 


These three sets of criteria were applied to the list 
of existing structures as delineated in the attached 
matrix (table F-1). The ratings are only preliminary 
estimates. More detailed information is needed in 
all categories to more accurately assess cach 
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structure. Additional structures that may deserve 
further research were also identified by the group 
(see table F-1). 


DISCUSSION OF MUSICIANS’ HOMES 


The working group discussed the Smithsonian's 
recommendation that the homes of 50 carly jazz 
musicians he considered for protection. The NPS 
tcam presented a preliminary study of addresses 
listed in Soard’s New Orleans directories between 
1895 and 1925 based on musicians’ names. This 
study illustrates the difficulties in accurately 
determining home locations for musicians. For 
example. in many cases there were multiple 
addresses, or none at all. listed under a given name 
for a given year. Considerable effort would be 
necessary to untangle the information on addresses 
for all SO musicians and to determine what years 
and locations were important to the development of 
cach musician. 


The working group felt that such an cffort would be 
worthwhile, and the Preservation of Jazz Advisory 
Commission feels that a study of musicians’ homes 
would be of equal importance to research on social 
and commercial jazz structures. The primary reason 
to protect musicians’ homes would be to illustrate 
the type of neighborhoods where musical inter- 
actions took place and to honor the accomplish- 
ments of outstanding individuals. The following list 
of musicians is recommended for first priority: 


Louis Armstrong 

Sidney Bechet 

Charles "Buddy" Bolden 

George Brunies 

Johnny Dodds 

Warren “Baby” Dodds 

William Geary “Bunk” Johnson 

Jack “Papa” Laine 

George Lewis (Francis Zeno) 

Leon Roppolo 

Dominic J. “Nick” LaRocca 

“Jelly Roll” Morton (Ferdinand Joseph 
LeMenthe) 

Jimmy Noone 

Joseph “King” Oliver 

Edward "Kid" Ory 

Larry Shields 








TABLE F-1: PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT OF JAZZ HISTORIC STRUCTURES 


IN NEW ORLEANS 



















































































Page: 1 
ASSOCIATIVE IMPORTANCE APPEARS TO BE HIGH 
HISTORIC NAME OF 2s ; ’ 
SITE NO. DISTRICT SITE/STRUCTURE LOCATION 3 4 i= 2 COMMENT 
(Current Name in Parenthesis) 5 = = 
E E 2 
1 T Congo Square @ @ (Beauregard Sq.) Louis Armstrong Park 3 3 3 Origins 
2 7 Perseverance Hall @ (Holy Aid Comfort Spiritual Church) 1644 N. Villere St. 3 2 1 Early Development/Maturity 
3 7 Francs Amis Hall (Genesis Missionary Baptist Church) 1820 N. Robertson St. 3 1 1 Origi2s/Early Development/Maturity 
4 B Odd Fellows Hall/Masonic Dance Hall @ © 1100 Perdido St. (403 Rempart St.) 3 1 1 Early Development 
5 B Red Onion @ (Berry Company) 762 S. Rampart 3 1 1 Early Development 
6 B Temple Theatre @ 131 Gravier 3? 1 1 Early Development/Maturity 
Pythian Room, Parisian Garden Room @ 234 Saratoga (Loyola) 3 1 1 
B lroquois Theater 413 S. Rampart 3 ? ? Origins 
CBD Hackenjos Music @ 930 Canal 3? 1 1 Early Development 
CBD Alamo Theater @ (Payless Shoe Source) 1027 Canal 3? 1 1 Early Development 
10 CBD No Name Theater @ (N.Y. Bargain Store Discount) 1025 Canal 3? 1 1 Early Development 
11 CBD/TB Junius Hart Piano House/Alamo Dance Hall @ (McCrory’s) 1001 Canal 3? 1 1 Origins 
(133 Burgundy) Early Development/Maturity 
12 TB Frank Early's Saloon @ @ (Joudeh’s Supermarket) 1216 Bienville Ave. 3 1 2 Early Development 
betv:cen Crozat and Basin St. 
Area bounded by N. Rampart, and Early Development/Maturity 
13 TB Tango Belt @ both sides of Iberville, Dauphine, and 3 ? ? The Tango Belt includes the following sites whose status & unknown: 
St. Louis (both sides) streets. os Ca, Cae =m We cae 
Butzie Fernandez, 1024 Iberville Le Vide (nightclub) 1000 bik. Iberville 
Cat end Fiddle, exact locetion unknown = Heymerket Cafe, Burgundy et Iberville 
14 NO Halfway House (Orkin Pest Control Company) 102 City Park Avenue 3 2 1 Maturity 
“Relate Values: 3 = high 2 = moderate 1 = low ? = Significant uncertemty 
@ Historic Stes and Structures Subcommittee list A= Algiers B = Back O° Town/S. Rampart CBD = Central Business District | = Irish Channel Ongins = Pre 1895 
T= Treme TB = Tenzo Belt/Storyville ND «= No Destrict CR = Gretne Early Development = 1895—1917 
@ Smithsonian lest L = Lekefront 7 « 7th Ward C = Central City W = Westwego Maturtty = Early 1930s 








































































































ASSOCIATIVE IMPORTANCE APPEARS TO BE MODERATE 
HISTORIC NAME OF 3 ° a 
SITE NO. DISTRICT SITE/STRUCTURE LOCATION 35 2 = COMMENT 
(Cuwrrert Same in Perenthesis) : S = = 
Ss © 
aE = R 
15 T Society of inseparable Friends Hall @ (Les Amis En Separable | 1607 St. Philip 2 1 2 Oriyins/ Early Development 
Lodge) 
16 T Perseverance Lodge No. 4, F&AM @ @ 901 St. Claude Ave. 2 3 3 Origins/Early Development 
17 T Equity Hall/La Societe Bienfaisance Mutuelle/Jeune Amis Hall | 1477 N. Robertson St. 2 1 1 Origins/Early Development 
(Christian Mission Baptist Church) 
18 T Etoile Polaire, Polar Star, Lodge No. 1 @ 1433 N. Rampart St. 2? 2 2 Origins/Early Development 
19 7 Unione Italiana, Italian Hall O 1020 Esplande 2 1 1 Maturity 
20 W.0.W. Hall Franklin & Urquhant 2 | 1 Early Development 
21 CBD L. Grunewald & Co. @ (Camera-Video, inc./Mr. Fantasia) 735 Canal 2 1 1 Origins/Early Development Maturity 
22 ren Werlein Music House @ (St. Bernard Bank and Trust Co.) 335 Baronne 2 1 1 Origins 
23 CBD Plaza Theater @ (Butlers) | 839 Canal 2 1 1 Origins 
24 CBD Turner's Hall @ 938 Lafayette 2 1 1 Origins 
25 CBD Medine Music House, Cable Co., Dugan Piano Co. @ 914 Canal 2 1 1 Origins 
(JoJo's Jewelry Co.) 
26 CBD Blackmar Music O (old) 221 Canal 2 1 1 Origins (site unconfirmed) 
27 CBO Grunewald [Roosevelt] Hotel @ (Fairmont Hotel) 123 Baronne 2 2 3 Maturity 
28 CBD Trianon Theatre @ 814 Canal 2 1 1 Origins 
29 L The Bungalow (Masson’s Restaurant) 7200 Pontchartrain Blvd. 2 2 3 Early Development/Maturity 
30 TB Lulu White's Saloon @ @ (Basin Supermarket) 239 Basin St. 2 5 1 Origins 
31 TB Pete Herman's [Ringside Cafe/Black Orchid) @ 942 Conti 2? 1 1 Maturity 
32 ND Tulane University Gym (Tulane University ROTC Building) Freret St. on Tulane Univ. campus | 2 2 2 Early Development/Maturity 
33 | Happy Hour ‘heater (J. S. Furniture Co.) 2015-17-19 Magazine | 2 2 2 Origins 
“Relate Valves: 3 = high 2 = moderste 1 = low ? = Significant uncertamty 
@ Histone Sites end Structures Subcommittee ist A= Algiers B = Back 0 Town/S. Rampart CBO = Central Business District | = trish Channel Ongins = Pre 1895 
T= Treme TB = Tango Belt/Storyville ND = No District CR = Gretna Early Development = 1895—1917 
@ Sncthsonian ist L «= Lekefront 7 «= 7th Ward C «= Central Cay W = Westwego Matunty = Early 1930s 


























APPEAR TO HAVE SOME ASSOCIATIVE POTENTIAL 






















































































HISTORIC NAME OF © 2 : i? 
SITE NO. DISTRICT SITE/STRUCTURE LOCATION = 5 = = COMMENT 
(Current Name in Parenthesis) et = 2 
aa @ a 
aE = 2 
34 T Municipal Auditorium O Louis Armstrong Park 5 2 3 Maturity 
35 7 Vienna Gardens @ (Monster) 1101 N. Rampart 5? 3 3 Origins 
36 CBD Elk's Club @ 127 Elk’s Place 1 2 1 Early Development 
37 CBD Lafayette Theatre @ (Civic Theater) 533 Baronne 1? 2 2 Early Development/Maturity 
38 CBD Loew's State Theater @ 1108 Canal 1 2 3 Maturity 
39 CBO Pickwick Club @ (Accent Jewelers) 1030 Canal 1 1 1 Early Development/Maturity 
40 CBD Chinatown @ 1100 Tulane (both sides of street) ? ? ? Origins (site unconfirmed) 
41 CBD Jung Hotel Roof @ (Clarion Hotel) 1500 Canal 1.5 1 1 Maturity 
42 CBD DeSoto Hotel @ (LaPavillion Hotel) Poydras and Baronne streets 1 3? 3 Maturity 
43 CBD Orpheum Theater @ 125 University Place 1.5 3 3 Early Development 
44 CBD Saenger Theatre O 1111 Canal 1.5 3 3 Maturity 
45 TB Y.M.G.C. @ (New Orlean’s Athletic Club) 222 N. Rampart 1 3 3 Early Development/Maturity 
46 TB Maestri Cribs [Benson] @ @ 1208-10-12 Bienville 1.5 2 2 Origins 
47 L Venice Inn (Bucktown Tavern) 1701 Lake Ave. ? ? ? Early Development 
48 C Bulls Club (Elks Lodge #595) 1913 Harmony St. ? ? ? Early Development 
"Relative Values: 3 = high 2 = moderate 1 = low ? = Significant uncertainty 
@ Historic Sites and Structures Subcommittee Ist A = Algiers B = Back 0° TownlS. Rarpart CBD = Central Business District | «= Irish Channel Origins = Pre 1895 
T = Treme TB = Tango Belt/Storyville ND = No District C/R = Gretna Early Development = 1895—1917 
@ Smithsonian list L = Lakefront 7 = 7th Ward C = Central City W = Westwego Maturity = Early 1930s 
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OTHER SITES THAT NEED EVALUATION 
HISTORIC NAME OF 

DISTRICT SITE/STRUCTURE LOCATION COMMENT 
Exchange Alley 
Eagle Alley Black equivalent of Exchange Alley? 
French Market Galatin Street Origins (Origins?) 
Jefferson City Buzzard’s Hall Uptown cultural institution. Goes back to 1880s. Always used marching jazz band. 
Cherry Picker’s Hall Magazine/3rd 
Altmeyers Saloon Annun/Enterp Tom Brown's Band played here. 
Corner Club irish Channel social club 
Jesters Club Irish Channel social club 
Magic Theater Central City Black vaudeville? 

Gretna Masonic Lodge 

Elks Lodge 
Brick House Extant? 
D. Crockett Fire Co. Hall “Papa” Jack Laine was a member of this fire company. 
Come Clean Hall 

Westwego Fireman‘s Hall 

Algiers Elks Mason White benevolent hall 

Black Masonic Lodge (from 1920s) Across from water works 
Perseverance Hall/Belville Hall 
Electric Park 
Foto's Folly Theater Opelousas Ave. Huge wooden vaudeville theater 

Central City Isis Theater Dryades St. 
Masonic Lodge Rampart near Melphomene Referenced in Al Rose and Edmond Souchon’s New Orleans Jazz: A Family Album. 

CBO Druids Hall 
ND Oakland Park and Riding Stables/New Orleans Country Club (near the Halfway House) 1850s—1890s integrated picnic and performance area; 1885 site of Buffalo Bill's Wild West 
Show; later Peron, Celestin, and Dedroit played at the New Orleans Country Club. 














APPENDIX G: RESPONSES FOR THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE TO QUESTIONS ON THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF JAZZ IN NEW ORLEANS BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 





SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Nershinyton ) f- METAL 
CSA 


April 2, 1992 


Mr. James M. Ridenour, Director 
National Park Service 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
P.O. Box 37127 

Washington, DC 20013-7127 


Dear Mr. Ridenour: 


With my letter of December 18, 1991, I sent interim replies, prepared by 
our music staff at the National Museum of American History, to your questions 
regarding the early history of jazz in New Orleans. Now that more of our 
staff have had an opportunity to consider the matter, we would like to submit 
a revised and expanded set of responses. It is enclosed. 


We trust this information will be helpful as the planning study 
proceeds. We remain very interested in the process and willing to help in any 
way that we can. 


Sincerely, 


EI [yc Wit ver 
Robert McC. Adams 
Secretary 


Enclosure 


cc: Roger G. Kennedy, Director, National Museum of American History 
John Edward Hasse, Curator of American Music, National Museum of 
American History 
Lindy Boggs, Cochair, Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission 
Ellis Marsalis, Cochair, Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission 
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RESPONSES FOR THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
TO QUESTIONS ON 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF JAZZ INNEW ORLEANS 


Prepared by staff of 
the National Museum of American History 
Smithsonian Institution 


March 1992 


% 








la. What are the most important ideas that must be communicated to Congress and the 
public about the origins and early history of jazz in New Orleans? 


A. New Orleans was home to an extraordinary set of vital cultures and musical 
traditions--African, European, Creole/West Indian, Spanish/Mexican, and American. 
This mix was virtually unique in the United States. New Orleans ranks as a great 
cauldron of cultural pluralism. In New Orleans, various musical sources and traditions 
came together to form jazz. Jazz was also coalescing in other cities, but in New 
Orleans it was supported by a strong social infrastructure and developed great 
expressive power. 


B. Jazz in New Orleans was the product not only of cultures but also of communities or 
neighborhoods--groups of people living and working in specific circumstances. 


ad African-American involvement in the music and dance of jazz was crucial to its 
development, yet many other cultures were important to its evolution, too. 


D. The social climate in New Orleans allowed more mixing and blending of 
cultures--especially black, white, and Creole--than in most other areas of the United 
States. 


E. Music was a very important part of daily life for many people--through inclusion in a 
wide variety of occasions and functions, secular and sacred, licit and illicit, respectable 
and otherwise--and as a result, New Orleans nurtured and encouraged musical talent. 


F. Musical polyphony or collective improvisation is the hallmark of early New Orleans 
jazz. These styles of playing were the province especially of the brass bands, which 
played a crucial role in the development of early jazz in New Orleans. 


G. Jazz, nurtured in New Orleans, among other places, ranks as an artform that is unique 
and American. It should be cherished as the national treasure that it is. 


H. New Orleans gave the world one of the greatest musical geniuses of the 20th century, 
Louis Armstrong, who changed the course not only of jazz but of much of the music 
of the United States and the world. 


I. For every well-known musician, there were dozens, even hundreds who are not 
well-known. In other words, the traditions ran wide and deep and involved thousands 
of practitioners and tens of thousands who were involved as listeners, dancers, and in 
other ways as non-performing participants. 


J. Though much is known about the early history of jazz in New Orleans, much is still 
unknown. For example, the ways in which the cultures of New Orleans mixed are 
largely unstudied. No one can specify the role of West Indian musicians, or those 
who came from Mexico with the Cotton Exposition in 1884-85. The exact role of 
neighborhoods needs further study. Overall, much more research is needed. 
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lb. What dates best encompass this period and why? 


This is a difficult question, especially fixing a firm beginning date for “the early history of 
jazz in New Orleans." The dates 1895 to 1922 are probably the best dates. Ca. 1895, 
ragtime was becoming a visible phenomenon, and, though more research is needed, it’s 
probable that the music we know as jazz did not exist much before this period. In 1922, 
Louis Armstrong moved to Chicago. By then almost all the great players have left the 
Crescent City. It’s a logical ending point for the "early" history of jazz in New Orleans. 


2. What sites and structures in New Orleans best represent the origins and 
early history of jazz? Based on NPS policy, to be considered nationally important sites 
or structures must: 


- have an outstanding and direct association with the origins and early history of jazz, 


- possess exceptional value in illustrating or interpreting to the public the origins and 
early history of jazz 


- offer superlative opportunities for the study of the origins and early history of jazz, 


- retain a high degree of integrity as a true, accurate, relatively unspoiled resource 
associated with the origins and early history of jazz. 


Among the still-standing sites and structures with the greatest evident historical significance 
are: Congo Square, Frank Early’s Saloon, Lulu White’s Saloon, the Benson cribs, the Eagle 
Saloon/Odd Fellows Hall, Je!ly Roll Morton’s house, and Perserverance Hal’. There are 
probably other public buildings (in particular clubs and dance halls)--and perhaps streets 
(parade routes)--that also ought to be preserved, pending more research. 


If a broader list of sites is compiled, then a grouping by priority ought to be done. This 
raises the question of what the role of the federal government should be--an issue specified in 
the legislation establishing this study. It may be that the most significant structures could be 
preserved by the federal government, the intermediate ones by the state government, and the 
lesser sites by the local government. 


The Smithsonian would like to see additional research done regarding other kinds of sites that 
might document or commemorate this story--workplaces, schools, orphanages, even perhaps 
churches, as well as homes of significant jazz musicians, including the following who were 
born, raised, trained (formally or informally), and, in many cases, got started professionally in 
music by the 1922, the year we recommend as a cutting-off point for the "early" history of 
jazz in New Orleans. 


Louis Armstrong 1898-1971 

George Baquet 1883-1949 

Paul Barbarin 1899-1969 

Sidney Bechet 1897-1959 
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Peter Bocage 

Charles "Buddy" Bolden 
Wellman Braud 

Steve Brown 

Tom Brown 

George Brunis 

"Papa" Mutt Carey 
Oscar “Papa” Celestin 
Louis Cottrell, Sr. 
Johnny Dodds 

Warren "Baby" Dodds 
Honore Dutrey 
George "Pops" Foster 
Tony Jackson 

Willie "Bunk" Johnson 
Chris Kelly 

Freddie Keppard 

Nick La Rocca 
Tommy Ladnier 

Jack Laine 

George Lewis 

Manuel Manetta 

Paul Mares 

Lizzie Miles 

Ernest “Punch” Miller 
Sam Morgan 

"Big Eye" Louis Nelson 
Louis Nelson 

Albert Nicholas 
Jimmie Noone 

Joseph "King" Oliver 
Kid Ory 

Tony Parenti 

Alcide "Slow Drag” Pavageau 
Manuel Perez 

Buddy Petit 

Alphonse Picou 

A.J. Piron 

Henry "Kid" Rena 
Leon Roppolo 

John Robichaux 
Joseph Robichaux 
Larry Shields 

Omer Simeon 

Johnny St. Cyr 

Arthur "Zutty” Singleton 
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1885 or 


1880 or 


Ca. 


Ca. 


1887-1967 
1877-1931 
1891-1966 
1890-1965 
1888-1958 
1902-1974 
1891-1941 
1884-1954 
1878-1927 
1892-1940 
1898-1959 
1887-1935 
1892-1969 
1876-1921 
1889-1949 
1980-1929 
1890-1933 
1889-1961 
1900-1939 
1873-1966 
1900-1968 
1889-1969 
1900-1949 
1895-1963 
1894-1971 
1887-1936 
1885-1949 
1902-1991? 
1900-1973 
1895-1944 
1885-1938 
1890-1973 
1900-1972 
1888-1969 
1871-1946 
1897-1931 
1878-1961 
1888-1943 
1898-1949 
1902-1943 
1886-1939 
1900-1965 
1893-1953 
1902-1959 
1890-1966 
1898-1975 





“Papa” Luis Tio 1863-1927 


Lorenzo Tio, Jr. 1893-1933 
Clarence Williams 1893-1965 
Spencer Williams 1889-1965 


A case could be made for master musicians Henry "Red" Allen (1908-1967) and Barney 
Bigard (1906-1980) to be included in this list, not because their adult musical careers were 
spanned in the years 1895-1922, but because their formative periods were. 


Besides Morton’s house, noted above, some other homes would be worth preserving if they 
can be identified. In general, homes of important jazz musicians would be worth preserving 
because of the underlying importance of the neighborhoods in which they stand--the richness 
of community traditions in New Orleans is extraordinary. But they also deserve consideration 
as physical loci for the individual genius that was Armstrong, Bechet, Bolden, Morton, Oliver, 
etc. Most of these players would have learned about music, in part, from their parents, 
discussed it and thought about it in their house, practiced their instrument at home, and in 
some cases even rehearsed with their friends there. Though these homes--unlike the dance 
halls--were not public spaces, they nonetheless ought to be carefully considered as plans are 
being drawn for preserving the early history of jazz in New Orleans. 


The questions to be asked, in each case, should include: Is the home still standing? In what 
condition is it? What was the tenure of the jazz musician in that house? How significant 
was that musician? Finally, considering all factors, what significance does the building have?. 
The standards used for selecting artists’ homes for inclusion in the National Register of 
Historic Places and National Historic Landmarks may offer a model which could be adjusted 
as needed. 


Finally, in regard to the genius of individual musicians, it would be useful if someone were to 
compile a finding directory of significant musicians’ burial locations. With such a list and 
map, those inclined to retrace the steps of these pioneers in New Orleans could pay their 
respects at their final resting places. 


3. What are the most important ideas that must be communicated to Congress and the 
public about the role of second line bands and social and pleasure clubs in the origins 
and development of jazz? 


These were but a few of the many institutions that were involved in the early history of jazz. 
The "second line” is an informal group of people who joined in the procession; it’s is a 
mobile dance of the streets. Buddy Bolden, King Oliver, Louis Armstrong, and numerous 
other jazz musicians were schooled in the street parades. The second line parades continue to 
this day, and represent an unbroken chain linked to the past. They represent an institution 
that is both tenacious yet somewhat fragile culturally--that is, hordes of intrusive tourists 
could alter the ambience and ruin what is a powerful, beautiful tradition. 
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The federal government should work carefully to help preserve them as exemplars of living 
history. A careful and sensitive examination should be made regarding whether visitors 
should be encouraged to participate, and what effect that would have on the neighborhood 
traditions. Could visitors receive an orientation--about parade history, customs, and 
etiquette--at a Visitors’ Center, perhaps, before going to a parade route? Or, even with such 
orientation, would such a presence interfere with preserving the parades’ traditions and 


integrity? 


In this very social city, the social and pleasure clubs were one of the groups who employed 
musicians. Dances were perhaps the single most prevalent kind of engagement for which the 
early musicians played, and New Orleans jazz--like all jazz before bebop--is strongly rooted 
in dance. The early jazz musicians performed for many types of functions--dances, balls, 
picnics, funerals, campaign rallies, etc.--and at many different venues: dance halls, ballrooms, 
parties, parks, cabarets, brothels, riverboats, lodges, etc. 


It is also worth noting here that jazz was performed then at all different levels of skill--from 
amateur and apprentice, through professional and master. 


4, What are the most important ideas that must be communicated to Congress and the 
public about the role of New Orleans in the origins, development, and progression of 
jazz in the United States? 


A. New Orleans was not the only city where jazz evolved, but the music came together in 
a very powerful, pervasive way there, and the New Orleans sound spread throughout 
the United States and ultimately abroad. 


B. New Orleans gave rise to the greatest single performer in jazz--Louis Armstrong, who 
single-handedly turned jazz into a soloist’s art, and who powerfully influenced most 
other instrumental soloists and singers throughout the history of the music. New 
Orleans also produced jazz’s first great composer, Jelly Roll Morton; and other strong 
influences and players, including Buddy Bolden, Freddie Keppard, King Oliver, 
Sidney Bechet, Kid Ory, the Dodds brothers, and many others. 


C. Most of the great masters had left New Orleans by 1922, moving mainly north. After 
that, the creative lead moved to Chicago, Kansas City, and New York. 


D. New Orleans jazz did not die out. It has continued until today. The style has 
undergone a series of revivals, beginning around 1939, though its meaning and 
circumstances have changed. In a number of ways, the traditional jazz heard in New 
Orleans today is but a pale echo of its vitality early in the 20th century. Yet it does 
persist, especially among the players of several brass bands. 


E. New Orleans has contributed to the continued development of jazz in another way: by 
serving as a source to which many non-New Orleans musicians have returned over the 
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decades: Duke Ellington, Max Roach, John Coltrane, and others. 


F. Beginning in the 1980s, New Orleans again gave the world gifted young jazz 
musicians, including the Marsalis brothers (Wynton, Branford, Delfeayo, and Jason), 
Henry Butler, Harry Connick, Jr., and others, whose common links include a growing 
interest in looking back on the history of jazz and exploring the extraordinary 
traditions it created from the earliest New Orleans days on. In short, many of these 
players constitute a new generation of musical traditionalists. 


G. New Orleans jazz persists still another way: in the city’s rhythm & blues traditions, 
which adopted much of early jazz’s spirits and social roots, but with different 
rhythmic and instrumental emphases. 











APPENDIN H: SMITHSONLAN INSTITUTION RESPONSE TO DRAFT ALTERNATIVES 


Me, James M. Ridenour, Direcnur 
National Park Service 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
PO Box 37127 

Washington, DC 20013-7127 


Dear Mr. Ridenour: 


Thank you for your letter of September 22, 1992. Based on the 
recommendations of staff at the National Museum of American History, we 
are pleased to forward you herewith our comments on the three draft 
alternatives developed by National Park Service etaff for interpreting 


and preserving the origins of jazz in New Orleans as authorized by Public 
Law 101-499, 


The National Museum of American History's Dr. John Edward Hasse, 4 
member of the Preservation of Jazz Advisory Canmmission, will continue 


serving as the primary contact between the Snithsonian and the Park 
Service. 


We trust the enclosed information will be helpful as the planning 
study concludes, We remain very interested in the process and outcome 
and are willing to help in any way that we can, 


Sincerely, 


Robert McC. Adans 
Secretary 


Enclosure 


cc: Roger G. Kennedy, Director, National Museum of American History 
John Edward Hasse, Curator of American Music, National Museum of 
American History 
Lindy Boggs, Cochair, Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission 
Ellis Marsalis, Cochair, Preservation of Jazz Advisory Cammission 
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Smithsunian Institution's Response 
te the National Park Service’s 
Draft Alternatives Regarding a Potential 
National Jazz Park/Historic Site 
To Interpret and Commemorate the Early History of Jazz in New Orleans 


10/15/92 


The Smithsonian Institution supports the idea of recognizing jazz as a vital part of 
America’s cultural history, the notion that the federal government has a proper role to play in 
preserving this part of the national patrimony, and the concept that New Orleans jazz is 
deserving of preservation and interpretation. 

Mindful of the dozens and dozens of musicians of national importance in early jazz 
that came from New Orleans, of the many historic jazz-related structures that still stand in 
New Orleans, of the economic difficulties facing present-day community-based marching jazz 
bands, of the challenges in reviving authentic performance practices of the music's early 
years, of the need to educate different components of the public about this heritage, of the 
urgency to preserve historical materials on carly New Orleans jazz before they are lost, and of 
the desire on the part of aficionados of early jazz from around the world to make a 
pilgrimage to New Orleans and experience something meaningful, the Smithsonian supports 
the establishment of a new national park, the New Orleans Jazz National Historical Park, 


along the following lines. 
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Such an entity would have twin emphases: preservation and, in the broadest sense of 
the term, education. The Smithsonian favors a plan that would integrate the National Park 
Service planning team's Alternatives B (Preservation emphasis) and Alternative C (Education 
emphasis). The Smithsonian's recommendation to combine Alternatives B and C is 
consistent with that of the Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commission, to which the NPS staff 
presented these three alternatives at its June 26, 1992, meeting in New Orleans, and which 
voted to recommend this combined preservation/education emphasis. The Smithsonian would 
also like to see the Park include a sculpture garden dedicated to great figures in the early 
history of jazz. 

The Smithsonian sees three advantages in establishing the jazz park as a discrete park 
within the National Park system, rather than as part of an existing park: (1) early jazz 
warrants its own park and if established, it will affirm the importance of the subject, (2) the 
park and its staff will have but one focus and be able to give early jazz its undivided 
attention, thus enriching the quality of the park and its public offerings, (3) a legislative bill 
proposing a separate jazz park is likely to elicit more spontaneous grass-roots letter-writing to 
Congress from the jazz public than if the park were proposed to be subsumed in a larger and 
more d' ‘fuse park. These advantages should be weighed against any disadvantages of 
establishing the park as a separate unit. 

Given (1) the language in the legislation that established the feasibility study of which 
this document is a part, language which directed the Secretary of the Interior "in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution" to conduct a study, (2) the Smithsonian’s 


role in the feasibility study to date (the Smithsonian appointed three of the fifteen 
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commissioners, met with NPS officials, and offered numerous consultations to the NPS staff), 

(3) the scarcity of new federal funds which makes duplication between federal agencies 

undesirable, and (4) the Institution’s long-standing commitment to, and success in, preserving 

and interpreting America’s jazz heritage--through its considerable jazz collections, programs, 
and expertise--the Smithsonian believes that careful attention should be given to whether the 

Smithsonian could and should have a further role, beyond the term of this advisory 

commission (which will expire with the completion of the Special Resources Study) and if so, 

what that role should be. 
Here are some specific possibilities for a Smithsonian role in a New Orleans Jazz 

National Historical Park. 

* Through funding from the Lila Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund, the Smithsonian has 
committed itself to organizing a major exhibition as well as educational, performance, and 
radio programs on early jazz (primarily New Orleans jazz) by 1996. The NPS alternatives 
include that the New Orleans jazz park have permanent and changing exhibitions. It 
would make sense for the two agencies to work together, rather than separately, on such 
exhibitions. 

* The Smithsonian has extensive experience in interpreting living cultures, and could also 
potentially offer to the New Orleans jazz park its expertise in jazz archiving, developing 
fellowships to study jazz, authentically recreating earlier jazz performance styles and 
ensembles, and jazz education initiatives--all of which are ongoing Smithsonian programs 
and which are also mentioned in the NPS's draft alternatives as potential activities. 


* Though not mentioned in the draft alternatives as potential program areas for the New 
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Orleans park, the Smithsonian also has considerable experience in interpreting and 
disseminating jazz history through recordings, radio, and video, and could share this 
knowledge, or participate in jointly developing public offerings. 

Whatever the Smithsonian's role, it believes that the research undergirding the Park 
should involve a range of scholarly disciplines, including, at minimum, the field of jazz 
studies and the study of the African-American experience. These perspectives are important 
as a means of ensuring that the Park reflects the fundamental role of African-Americans in 
the genesis and development of jazz. 

The range of potential cooperation between the two agencies could go well beyond 
consultation and into collaboration. The annual Folklife Festival on the national mall has just 
completed its 26th year of successful operation as a joint venture between the National Park 
Service and the Smithsonian Institution and provides an excellent precedent. This fact, 
together with the preceding considerations suggests that a new federal facility in New Orleans 
to honor the early history of jazz might function as a joint National Park Service- 
Smithsonian Iistitution operation given that adequate funding would be authorized by 
Congress and that the Smithsonian would not be expected to support the jazz park from 
existing financial resources, already under serious strain. To determine the best potential 
utilization of both agencies’ expertise, the maximization of taxpayers’ funds, and the best 


results for the music and the public, such a potential collaboration deserves study. 
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APPENDIN I: ESTIMATED INITIAL COSTS FOR ALTERNATIVES 


Initial costs for establishing the programs in each 
alternative and planning their implementation are 
shown below. These costs do not include 
acquisition, construction, rehabilitation, or 
operating costs, which would be determined 
through future planning. 


ALTERNATIVE A 
Legislative Actions 


Authorize new jazz-related interpretation and 
resource preservation responsibilitics for Jean 
Lafitte National Historical Park and Preserve. 


Authorize the National Park Service to enter into 
cooperative agreements for the purposes of 
preserving and interpreting early jazz and its 
heritage. 


Authorize and fund start-up tasks for the National 
Park Service and Smithsonian Institution (sce costs 
below). 


Agency Responsibilities 
Prepare interpretive plan for 


* jazz-related media at Jean Lafitte visitor center 

* expanded exhibits at the New Orleans Jazz 
Club Collection at the Louisiana State Muscum 
(the Mint) 

* demonstrations and tours 

* educational materials and outreach to schools 


Plan will determine costs of media development 
and construction and yearly operational costs 
(including staffing) for personal services and 
educational programs. 


Estimated costs for interpretive plan: $50,000 


Prepare national historic landmark theme study and 
nominations 


Estimated cost for study: $175,000 
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Establish procedures for assisting archives and 
muscums and for compiling and managing master 
computer catalog of jazz materials. 


Estimated initial cost: $50.000 


TOTAL INITIAL COSTS: $275.000 





ALTERNATIVE CONCEPT B 
Legislative Actions 


Establish New Orleans Jazz National Historic Site 
as a new NPS unit. 


Establish an advisory commission. 


Authorize acquisition of property for the purposes 
of the national historic site. 


Authorize the National Park Service to enter into 
cooperative agreements for the purposes of 
preserving and interpreting carly jazz and its 
heritage. 


Authorize and fund general management plan and 
other start-up tasks for the National Park Service 
and Smithsonian Institution (sce costs below). 


rS 


Establish yearly line-item appropriation for parading 
permits (through NPS operations funding). 
Agency Responsibilities 


Prepare national historic landmark theme study and 
nominations. 


Estimated cost for study: $175,000 
Prepare general management plan and documenta- 
tion. Plan will determine park development. 
construction, and operational costs including 


staffing. 


Estimated cost for planning: $250,000 





Assist the city of New Orleans in planning the 
rehabilitation of Armstrong Park. Plan and 
cooperative agreement will determine recommended 
levels of rehabilitation funding. 


Estimated costs for planning assistance: $70,000 
Establish procedures for assisting archives and 
muscums and for compiling and managing master 
computer catalog of jazz materials. 


Estimated initial cost: $50,000 


TOTAL INITIAL COSTS: $545,000 





ALTERNATIVE CONCEPT C 

Legislative Actions 

Authorize new jazz-related interpretation and 
resource preservation responsibilitics for Jean 


Lafitte National Historical Park and Preserve. 


Establish New Orleans Jazz Education Partnership 
and provide for initial operations appropriation. 


Estimated initial cost: $800,000 year 
Authorize and fund start-up tasks for National Park 
Service, Smithsonian Institution, and the New 
Orleans Jazz Education Partnership (sce costs 
below). 
Authorize the New Orleans Jazz Education 
Partnership to enter into cooperative agreements and 
acquire property for the purposes of jazz education 
and interpretation. 


Agency Responsibilities 


Prepare national historic landmark theme study and 
nominations. 


Estimated cost for study: $175,000 
Prepare interpretive plan for 


* jazz-related media at Jean Lafitte visitor center 
* expanded exhibits at the Mint 
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Plan will determine costs of media devclopment 
and construction. 


Estimated cost for interpretive planning: 
$50,000 
Jazz Education Partnership Responsibilities 
Prepare long-range plan including establishment of 
mission statements, program goals, partnership 
structure and staffing. operations. ctc. 
Establish procedures for assisting archives and 
muscums and for compiling and managing master 


computer catalog of jazz materials. 


Establish procedures for assisting with parade 
permitting costs. 


Estimated planning and other initial costs: 
$150,000 


TOTAL INITIAL COSTS: $875,000 





COMBINATION OF ALTERNATIVE 
CONCEPTS B AND C AS RECOMMENDED 
BY THE PRESERVATION OF JAZZ 
ADVISORY COMMISSION 


Legislative Actions 


Authorize new jazz-related interpretation and 
resource preservation responsibilities for Jean 
Lafitte National Historical Park and Preserve. 


Establish an advisory commission to assist with 
NPS interpretation programs. 


Authorize acquisition of property by the National 
Park Service for the purpose of protecting jazz- 
related historic sites and structures. 


Authorize the National Park Service to enter into 
cooperative agreements for the purposes of 
preserving and interpreting carly jazz and its 
heritage. 


Establish New Orleans Jazz Education Parinership 
and provide for initial operations appropriation. 


Estimated initial cost: $800,000 year 





Authorize and fund a general management plan and 
other start-up tasks for National Park Service. 
Smithsonian Institution. and the New Orleans Jazz 
Education Partnership (sce costs below). 


Authorize the New Orleans Jazz Education 
Partnership to enter into cooperative agreements and 
acquire property for the purposes of jazz education 
and interpretation. 


Agency Responsibilities 


Prepare national historic landmark theme study and 
nominations. 


Estimated cost for study: $175.000 


Revise the Jean Lafitte National Historical Park 
General Management Plan and environmental 
documentation. The revised plan will determine 
development. construction. and operational costs 
including staffing related to jazz. 


Estimated cost for planning: $250.000 
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Assist the city of New Orleans in planning the 
rchabilitation of Armstrong Park. Plan and 
cooperative agreement will determine recommended 
levels of rehabilitation funding. 


Estimated costs for planning assistance: 
$70.000 


Jazz Education Partnership Responsibilities 


Prepare long-range plan including establishment of 
mission statements, program goals. partnership 
structure and staffing. operations, etc. 


Establish procedures for assisting archives and 
muscums and for compiling and managing master 


computer catalog of jazz materials. 


Establish procedures for assisting with parade 
permitting costs. 


Estimated planning and other initial costs: 
$150,000 


TOTAL INITIAL COSTS: $1,145,000 
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As the nation’s principal conservation agency, the Department of the Interior has responsibility for most of 
our nationally owned public lands and natural and cultural resources. This includes fostering wise use of our 
land and water resources, protecting our fish and wildlife, preserving the environmental and cultural values of 
our national parks and historical places, and providing for the enjoyment of life through outdoor recreation. 
The department assesses our energy and mineral resources and works to censure that their development is in 
the best interests of all our people. The department also promotes the goals of the Take Pride in America 
campaign by encouraging stewardship and citizen responsibility for the public lands and promoting citizen 
participation in their care. The department also has a major responsibility for American Indian reservation 
communities and for people who live in island territories under U.S. administration. 
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